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Tales and PMiscellanies. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE HURRICANE. 


BY THE HON. MRS NORTON, 








It was from one who had been a witness of the horrors of|| to Charles Louvel, of his home in 
the Barbadoes hurricane ; whose heart had been riven, whose |i of his sister, la petite 


reason partially obscured by the events connected with that 
appalling visitation, that I collected the few facts which form 


the ground-work of this narrative. “An ower true tale” it|| stars are clouded over, and yet burn brightly behind the mass 


is, and one in which neither the obscure rank of its heroine, 
nor the peu romanesque crime and punishment of its hero, 
could prevent my taking the most lively and painful in- 
terest. 

It was in the July of 18—, that the beautiful vessel, “ La 
Gloire,” anchored off the coast of Barbadoes. She had on 
board, her usual complement of men; her captain, Auguste 
Delmar; and passengers to diffefent parts of the West India 
Islands. Among so many individuals, three particularly 
claim peta: Charlies Louvel, second mate ; Henri 
Lafitte, midshipman ; and M. Van’ Brockel, a Dutch planter, 
and proprietor of an immense estate in Barbadoes. Charles 
Louvel was a general favorite on board the ship. His frank, 
handsome face, shaded by the long ringlets, sailors are so 
proud of; his gay laugh ; his store of anecdotes, sometimes 
witty, sometimes pathetic ; his untiring good nature ; his ac- 
tivity and eggerness in whatever might be his employment 
for the time ; his recklessness of danger ; all these peculiar- 
ly sailor-like qualities had their due weight on the hearts 
and minds of his messmates, Only with the captain, who 
was strict even to harshness, Charles Louvel was not a fa- 
vorite. Auguste Delmar was young, and proud of his com- 
mand; educated himself in the strictest rules of : subordina- 
tion by the admiral, his father; accustomed to hear, day by 
day, the lips of that revered parent, precepts and les- 
sons inculcating order in the minutest things, as absolutely 
necessary to the quiet government of that little world, a man- 
of-war, he impressed it rigorously on those under him. The 
kindness of Louvel’s heart, his willingness to oblige his com- 
panions, did not excuse, in Captain Delmar’s eyes, an occa- 
sional carelessness in the execution of his duty ; and Louvel’s 
song, and Louvel’s story, which counterbalanced in his mess- 
mates’s opinion, the habit he had acquired of occasional in- 
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listened to the wind singing through the shrouds, and mocked 
it: wondering that its voice had ever sounded sad to his ear; 
he mingled with the other midshipmen, and all of them as- 
sured him he was an altered being. But most he loved to talk 

a Pilnce—of his fair mother; 
ite Franchette ; of his buried father ; and all 
those memories of the heart, which after years of folly or of 
crime may smother, but cannot extinguisi™ even as the pure 


of murky vapor which hides them from our eyes. To all 
these tales of Henri’s childhood, Charles Louvel listened at- 
tentively ; and he, too, would talk of his sister, or rathet half 
sister, since she was the daughter not of his mother, butof a 
women whom his father (who was also a sailor) had fallen in 
love with when he came to Barbadoes many years ago, To 
this girl, according to Louvel’s account, nothing could com- 
pare ;—not, as he himself said, that she was very beautiful, 
(except her eyes,) but her voice was so soft, and her step so 
gentle, and she loved Charles better than any other created 
eing: It was for her sake he was so gjad to go to Barbadves; 
he had not seen her since she was fifteen, and that was three 
years ago; it was for her sake that he was so anxious, so im- 
patient for leave to go ashore as soon as the ship had reached 
her destination. ’ 


At length the happy moment arrived; with a light heart, 
Louvel sprang into the boat singing in the patois common 
among the Fregch slaves, a well known Barbadian air: 
** Toi aimez moi, Marie, 
Quand moi vais partir, ma chere ! 
Toi aimez moi, Marie, 
Car mei vais mourir,”’ e 
Poor Louvel! little did he or any of his messmates think 
that it was to be the last time his voice should take the tone 
of gaiety ; and that those simple but melancholy French 
lines, so carelessly repeated, contained a vague prophecy of 
his aes fate. Surely itis a blessed gift from the 
merciful Creator, our ignorance of what is to be; and yet 
how often do we blindly seek to penetrate the future: though 
to know it were to double all our woes in the expectation of 
os blow, and make joy tasteless by the certainty of its ful- 
ment. 































Charles Louvel had gained, in one half hour, the humble 
dwelling of the freed slave who was mother to his beloved 
sister Pauline. Symptoms of neglect—of disorder—struck 
him as he rapidly japproached the door. It was open: he 
entered unperceived, and in the inner room, he beheld his!) 


toxication, only incensed his stern superior the more, since 
the unchanging gaiety of his manner seemed to prove a 
recklessness of reproof, and contempt of authority. No se- 
rious fault, however, had aa yet drawn down on Louvel a 
marked punishment. Delmar, though strict, was just; and, 
though he certainly would rather the man had not belonged 
to his ship, he took no harsh and oppressive means of prov- 


ing his dislike. 

“But if the captain did not share in the enthusiasm Louvel 
inspired,enri Lafitte, the youngest, sickliest, and palest o 
all who ever were sent to “rough it” as midshipmen, 
amply made up for his lack of love. Too feeble for the sports 
—too timid and fearful for the jests of nis wilder compan- 


| 


young sister, kneeling by the low-matted bed, with a small | 
Soul x in her hands, which she pressed to her bosom ;— 

while low and stifled sobs from time to time escaped her.— 
An exclamation of painful surprise broke from his lips ; and|| 
Pauline, hastily rising, .stood for an instant, as if doubtful | 
who she saw, then flining herself on his bosom, she wept 
there with a weak wailing cry like that of a forsaken child. 

Long she wept; and it was not till many a sorrowful kiss|| 
had been printed on her brow, and the plaits of her black 
and glossy hair stroked back with a brother’s fondness, as if) 





more gentlemanlike and intelligent of the little com- 
munity, his days and wearisome evenings were spent|| the caress might help to soothe her, that Charles ventured to), 
in that worst of all solitude—loneliness in a crowd of busy || ask the meaning of the misery he beheld, and what ailed her}, 


mother, who lay on the mat, ita heavy stupor, Pauline ex- | 
io with many a rapid gesture, to which her graceful! 


creatures. Seriating from some, avoided or overlooked by 
figure and wild dark eyes gave eloquence and beauty, that 


others, taunted by a few, and going by the appellation of “la 
ite blonde,” or “ Mamselle en the orphan boy scarce- 
y ever moved his lips, to speak or smile. He bore the lonely 
watch at night as he best could, remembering, as he looked || mother had been not only unable to earn afly thing, but had i 
across the cold waste of waters, the sweet face of his mother, || required constant attendance, and was so much addicted to) 
aoe with her hand, and bending over his bed, to|| the use of spiritous liquors, that’ it had, she firmly believed,) 
bless ; ncrept to his hammock to shed unnoticed ||®rought on her death ; that to add to their misery, the over- | 
tears. For the waves had. no freshness; the winds no|/ seer of the estate her mother had formerly belonged to, had) 
melody, till the day that Charles Louvel first noticed his slight|| been to persuade her that the best thing she could do was to) 
figure, leaning anxiously forward to catch the thread of the | surrender herself a slave, since she was starving where she 
story he was telling. So struck was the seaman, by the deep/|/ was, and would, at her mother’s @eath, be utterly alone in| 
melancholy imprinted on so young a face, that he paused to|/the world. On her refusal to agree to this plan, Pauline) 
ggze on him, and followed up the tale by anaccount of the}! said the overseer became furious, and swore he would have, 
exploits of a certain Captain Lafitte, who was Henri’s grand-|/ her claimed as one of the slave children belonging to the) 
father, and whose courage and kindness were scarcely sur-| estate, and seized accordingly. “I knew there were none) 
passed by the “gallant good Riou.” At ng@nge is the pride |jto defend me,” said the poor girl. “T have lived in hourly’ 
of ancestral fame more strong than in the dawn of our days.|j dread of being seized; [ have been afraid to move, even if I 
Henri’s pale cheek flushed, his eye sparkled as the sailor||had dared to leave my mother. 1 have not so much money) 
spoke. And his companions—they who had taunted him—}jas would buy a cake of bread ; and for the last three days 1) 
looked from the narrator to the neglected boy, and honored | have tasted nothing but a slice of water-melon which an old 
him for being Captain Lafitte’s grandson. In the excitement|| woman gave me in charity.” Charles Louvel strained her 
of the moment, Henri himself seemed something of a hero}|to his heart, which throbbed with mingled feelings ofagony, 
in nd eyes ; and when’ the last battle was fought, and the|| affection and pride ; and at length hiding his face in his 
death of Lafitte was described, waving his country’s flag|| hands, the rough sailor sat down and wept. When he be-| 
over his head, e’re his arm dropped powerless by his side,||came calm, he took Pauline’s hands in his, and ped | 
they unanimously ‘gave three loud, hearty cheers. gazing into e, he said, “ No, my poor sister, you sha I) 
rom that hour, the boy's character seemed to change ;||not be a the cruelty of avaricious men, Captain) 
he walked with a lighter step, he laughed at little jests; he’ Delmar hear our story unmoved, I will ask him’ 
° ‘ 


for the last year, every thing had gone wrong with them ; her} 


















for my pay in advance, and bring it you. You shall get the 
—s from our ship, and pay some one to help you; and 
betpre I go, we will arrange some plan for your leaving this 
island, for a cou where there are no slaves.” Pauline. 
smiled through her tears, and waving her hand to him as he 
disappeared, she sank down again by the side of the invalid, 
to recommence her patiegt and unwearied watch, : 
When Charles Louvel stood again on th® deck of La 
Gloire, his disappointment was great at finding the captain 
was gone on shore. His was a case which admitted of no 
delay, and naturally impatient as well as affectionate, his 
brain whirled almost to madness, when he figured his young 
desolat® sister, spending another night without food. He 
turned abruptly, and asked two or three of his companions 
for money, but none of them were able to assist him; they 
all hoped and expeeted: but the present, the present, was what 
he wished to brighten. The wild and almost impracticable 
plan of following the captain@n shore, and there urging his 
@quegt for some loan or advance of moyey, flashed across 
his mind. Then rose the remembrance of Delmar’s stern 
inflexibility ; of his resentment of any thing bordering on 
disrespect. “ Even if I find him,” murmured Louvel, “can I 
follow him into a merchant's house, or stop him in the street 
d ask him for my pay? No; and yet, it is a matter of life 
ddeath. Pauline! my sister!” He paused irresolute-— 
At this moment, M. Van Brockel, who was walking up and 
down the vessel, stopped, and feeling in his pocket as-if in 
search of something, he turned to Louvei, and begged him to 
go down into his cabin and bring him a telescope, which he 
had left there, when looking over some papers. The sea- 
man, with instinctive readiness to oblige, started from his 
reverie, and went below, He entered the cabin, found the 





telescope, and was rapi to when. 


of the cloth slipped; and a box which was near the 

fell off, and opening in the fall, dis ® quantity of 

and silver coin, which rolled over the floor in all directions, 
A thought, rapid and electric, brought a crimson glow to 
Louvel’s cheek. He knelt, and hastily picking up the money, 
he flung it in, shut the box, (which he ee as he 
would have glued its fastenings together,) and stood at the 
cabin door. He paused—he thought of Paulinge—he 

of her words—* for three days I 
water melon.” He went back and opened the box, and 
gazed at the heap of coin that glittered before his eyes.— 
“ How little, how very little of this would mike her happy! 
I could replace it* when Captain Delmar paid me; nosone 
would know it, It would take’an hour to tell this money 
over.” And with the last idea, came a vision of Van Brockel 
counting it—of his discovery-and disgrace. He covered his 
face with his hands, and with a bitter execration, rushed from 
the spot. His foot was on the last step but pne of, the cabin 
stair, the fresh cooling sea breeze fanned his cheek, 

he recollected that, in his confusion, he had left the 

cope for which he had been sent, on the table, Slowly he 
again descended—slowly he entered the cabin, and sicod lost 
in thought, at the fatal s Wild were his dreams—wild 
and quick ; they chased oné another gh hia mind like 
lightning flashes in @ storm; in one he saw his 7 
his forsaken Pauline—seized by the ruffianly overseer, and 
dragged to a shameful and oppressive toil ; he saw the slave 
driver raise his whip to strike ber bended figure ; he started 
fiercely, to interpose his arm between that delicate and grace- 
ful form and her tyrant guide ; he struck a blow—the vision 
vanished, and the ringing coin vibrated below his heavy 
hand, as it rested, numbed with its own violence, on the lid 
of the treasure chest! Oh, ye rich, when will the poor and 
wretched feel that they have no right to one atom-of your 
superfluity, even though your gains should be hoarded qnl 
for the pleasure of counting them! Louvebthrust his ha 
into the box; he looked not to see whether it was gold or 
silver; he staid not to count the stol ; bat he took a 
handful, thrust it into his pocket, and ran on deck with the 
telescope. Van Brockel saw not his agitation—his 

wére on the skies: he raised the telescope, and watent a 
prophecy of a storm. Louvel turned-gway; he felt sick and 
faint as a frightened woman: but it was not fear of the com- 
ing storm which blanched his cheek. 

Again the boat bounded over the waters ; but Louvel sang 
not—spoke not; his head leaned on his clenched hand, while 
the surf drifted in his face ; and his three companions looked 
at each other, and wondered. Suddenly he started. The 
surf near the shore rough and violent. Each wave beat 
the boat back to the open sea. A vague and insane fear of 
being pursued and taken, crept into his heart: he had never 
before known what fear was; he felt it—it was a strange 
and thrilling agony, He could no longer bear it; he leapt 
into the waters—they closed above his head. “Shall I then 


preparing on 
his foot caught in the oth which hun ioe the table: oir 
gol 


sllinouion osiotetat 
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perish without saving her” thought he; and the thought ever love ?” asked he. “ I never loved any but you, Charles.” 
lent a fresh vigor to every limb. With desperate energy he!“ Not me—not me,” murmured he, with a faint smile ; “Not 


| 


reached the shore, and rushed to the hut: he flungthe | Your brother—some one when J am gone—to cherish you; 


money at her feet, and sank exhaused, A few moments? you are so beautiful, so gentle.” “ Oh never, never,” passion- 
passed, and the girl spoke: “Pray with me, Charles, for my || ately exclaimed Pauline ; “if I do not love you, then shall I 





a a 
| outside the doors, and there died, too weak to creep further: 


‘some had. been crushed within. Pauline’s eye wandered in 


||search of Charles Louvel; and half she feared to meet a 
| mangled corpse ; but as her eye rested on his pale, placid 
| countenance, close» at her feet, she almost thought he still 


mother is just dead.” Her yoice—her mournful voice, smote|/ never love. I have had no thought, no dream of any thing} lived. She knelt and passed her hand across his brow—she 


on his sou 
money to save you—to bury her—to ruin me!” His words 
were wild; but his young sister heeded not, for she was gez-||she repeatedly kissed the hand she held, while her tears 
ing on the face of the corpse. At length she turned: “I|\flowed without restraint. But suddenly she checked her- 
ought to thank you, I know I oight; dear, good Charles,”|/ self, and rose ; “ See,” said she, with a mournful smile, “ how 
said she, “ bat you have surely bronght a great deal of money; [I have wearied and agitated you. I will leave eer I 





and, Oh! Charles,” continued she, with a look of surprise and|/leave you? and you will rest, while I get some fruit for you.” 


disappointinent, “I fear this will be of no use, unless you} She left the hospital, and slowly wound her way to the mar- 
can get it changed—Mt is not the coin of the country!” * ket place, 


A heavy blow from the hand of one we trusted, the sud-|| ‘The air was hot and heavy; so heavy that she could scarce-| 


den stab of the'assassin’s knife, the shock of an earthquake—| ly breathe, Presently she met a crowd of people hurrying 
ere faint images of the stunning effect of this simple sen-|) from the town, “What has happened ?” exclaimed she. “The 
tence on Cyarles Louvel. “NA&the coin of the country !”) hurricane! the Jnrricane!” shouted some of those she ad- 
He had then committed a grievous sin—disgraced his pro-|/ dressed. “My bf®ther !” said the wretched girl, “ my brother! 
fession— risked his life—and wronged his neighbor, fora vain||!et me goto my brother!” Butthere was no returning ; 
dream! “Not the coin of the country !” Pauline s:nust then ithe dense crowds of terrified — pressed round her; she 
continue to suffer—perhaps perish of want. And yet they}| wag borne onward as if by the course of a torrent; onward, 
eat together with a heap of precious coin before thm, as it ‘and onward; some hurrying, others dropping and fainting. by 
to nock their misery! He could not change it, even if he || the way, disregarded by their companions, whose bereft rea- 
had known where ‘to go for that purpose. What should a son left them the mere instinct of life. Still with a plaintive 
seaman do with a handful of gold coin, of which he did not}| voice, Pauline continued to mourn him whom she could not 
even know the value? Ie would be ifietantly discovered,|| aid, and might not see, Suddenly the sound of a “ rushing 
He looked yp at his innocent gister, with@n expPession of ut- imighty wind” swept over the bosom of the earth, and ruffled 
ter despair. “ Here, here,™ said she, eagerly, “here ing |the face of the waters; the multitude stood still, like a fright- 
little silver piece that will do—this one. ‘This one!” ened flock of sheep; they had no longer the heart to strive; 

Charles rose, and they proceeded together to purchase||they no longer knew Which side to fly from the dark wings 
food; and with many a promise of returning the next day, and of the devouring hurricahe spread above their heads, It 
a fearful hope of being enabled to replace the stolen money,j;came, and Morrible desolation was spread in a moment 
he departed. That night, that first night of guilt and}/through the island; they were scattered, that multitude, like 
wretchedness, Louvel never closed his eyes, or if he did, j@fattumn leaves; whirled here—dashed there—lifted up into 
feverish start woke him with vague terror, from his mo the thick, choking atmosphere, or'thrown to the earth by the 
tury forgetfulpess. The next morning was one of intense}! fall of the palm trees which had shadowed them so long.— 
agony; he waited, he watched. Van Brocke! at fength||‘The bahe was crushed beneath the mother’s breast; the 
made his appearanéé upon deck. ‘Charles Louvel breathed|| bones of the strong man were crushed like rotten wood ; the 


more freely ; and at length, having watched his opportunity,|| shrieks of the dying, the wail of the living, the screams of 


he prepared to descend the cabin stairs; but suddenly the|| racking pain, mingled confusedly with the wild roar of the 
captain, who had been conversing with Van Brockel, called||tqnpest wind, and the distant dashing and booming of the 
to him sternly to remain. t why should we dwell on this} agitated ocean. Darkness was on the land and the sea—a 
prinful scene ? ie it, hat in the view of his assembled|} horrid darkness which was not night ; it seemed as if the last 
shipmates, Louvel was convicted of the theft. He produced||awful day had overtaken the sinful earth, and its destruction 
the money, told his story, and was sentenced by Captain||had commenced ; proud buildings, ‘the work of men’s hands,’ 
Delmar, whoth@ught the present a fit opportunity for making} fell crashing and thundering to their foundations, the solid 
an example of him, to recéive a hundred and fifty lashes.—||earth. T’emples dedicated to God} and pillared houses for 
This sentence was duly executed, and at length the tortured|j the rich man, shared one common ruin—all was laid waste 
and exhausted man was left to the care of the surgeon, who|}and desolate. Pauline remained insensible after the first 
commenced dressing his wounds ; not a groan, not a sigh es-|| shock, for some time: then she recovered, she found her- 
eaped the seaman—the quivering flesh, raw with repeated|| self beneath a shelving rock, which, by the quantity of sea- 
stripes, was all which told of human life. Presently a timid|| weed drifted into it, she’ thought must be near the sea, From 
hand undid the ning of the door, and with an appealing|| time to time, stones, branches, and other things were whirled 
look at the surgeon, Henri Lafitte entered. For a inoment|| past her, sometimes hitting her, sometimes leaving her unin- 
the dim eye bgightened, and the sufferer faintly murmured,||jured: and all the while, a horrible noise like the raging of a 
“Quoi, M. Henri, vous daignez.”* “ Teyez,” said the little || thousand furnaces, mingled with occasional crashing sounds, 
boy, while the tears rose to his eyes, “si la petite Franchette|| continued to affright her ears. Bruised, stiff and languid as 
mouroit de faim, que peatetre moi—aussi j’@n aurai fait au-|| she was, she felt that none of her limbs were broken, agid 
tant.”"+ The sailor grasped the boy's hand, and his ips 
trembled with an effort to speak; at length he gagped out,|/the cavern or rock, beneath which she had been placed, and 
“you say that, to console me, but nothing can comfort me—||even amid the war of the elements, she slept. —. 


pain I can bear; but the shame! the shame! Henri hesi- | For two days the hurricane raged ; and then, having spent 


tated a few moments, and then he laid some money on the|{its fury,‘and performed the mysterious will of the Creator, 
table, and said, “We have subscribed that for Pauline; how|| the giant wind was lulled to rest, and the sullen waves dashed 
shall we get it conveyed to he: 2” An hysterical leugh was||to and fro with louder crests at each succeeding risé and 
Louvel’s only answer; he sank back in his chair; his lips| fall. Pauline crept forth, and having eaten part of a broken 
parted with a ghayly simile, andthe bubbling blood appeared ||cocoa nut, numbers of which lay scattered about, she with 


on them, “He’s dying—bg’s dying—my own kind Louve!!”|| difficulty climbed outside the rock which had afforded her 
shrieked the boy, as he knelt by his side. “Hush, Monsieur} shelter, and from its summit gazed round upon the island.— 


Lafitte,” said the surgeon, “he has broken a blood vessel,||Oh! what a desolate scene was there! Ruined towns; vil- 
but he may recover.” lages swept away ; woods overthrowrf; the ripe grain laid 


In the hospital of Barbadoes, by the side of the wasted|/ level with the earth, and the wrecks of vessels in the bay, 


firm of her adored brother, sat the dark-eyed Pauline; her|j where La Glorig had been .so smoothly anchored! As this 


face was wan with watching, her eyes heavy with tears; from} last thought passed through her mind, her brother’s image 
time to time, a low, short cough staftled her into agony, and|| tose before her.* “ Alas, alas! how shall I find strength to 
then again there was a dead silence. “I am so thankfullj reach the hospital 2” and she wept feebly. “Look! look 
that T shall not survive this disgrace,” said Charles Louvel,||exclaimed @ boy’s voice near her, “a woman is standing 
feebly, as he half turned his head towards his patient nurse.||there, unhurt and alone.” “ Hush !” said his companion, “ it 
Site could have shrieked and knelt to him, and begged *him|| cannot be a woman; see how fearless she gazes round her, 
to live for her, ind her only, but she stifled back her agony,|| over the ruined island: it,is the Spirit of the Hurricane !”— 
for she knew.thyt Yehement emotion would kill him, “Is “Spirit of nonsense,” sald the boy, agam; “it is a young 














La Gloire still at anahorin the bay ?” said he. “Tt is—it is|| and pretty creature, who has been saved, by some strange 
—dear brother”. “ Well,” said her brother, “I hope before|| mereg, like onrselvess Come and speak to her, we may per- 


she weighs anchor, my bark of life will have reached,the| haps assist her.” “ No, no; let us look for Captain Delmar; 


port. [could not.gear to think her sails were set, and she||God knows what is become of him: and that poor fellow 


on her way bagk to da belle Frariee Without me. I should|| Louvel! I would give a great deal to know that he was safe.” 
feel deserted—deserted!” Pauline choked back her tears,|| Pauline heard not the last kind sentence ; at the sound of 


devoutly thanked Heaven; she crept to the utmost verge of 


. “TI cannot pray, Pauline; but there is money—| but you, since we were children together. If you live, I live;) felt his heart—all was stiff and cold: but in one hand, a few 

if you die, I die. Why not you, brother, why not you 2” and) flowers she had given him were still clasped and from the 
| other, which was raised above his head, her handketehief 
|floated on thegground. Pauline clapped her hands, and 


shrieked hysterically; “ Yes !” said she, “he has died without 
pain—he has died waving me back, for he knew the storm 
|was coming!” Asshe spoke, she sank on his body, never to 
rise again. Nature’s energies had been strained too far: and 
there, by him for whom alone she lived, she died. Henri 
Lafitte and his shrinking companion found their bodies, and 
buried them side by side; and many a year afterwards, their 
young brows saddened, and their voices changed, when they 
talked of the Spirit of the Hurricane. 





From the U.S. Military aad Naval Magazine, 


MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST POINT. 


In the September number of the Knickerbocker Magazine, 
|Mr Fur, the present editor of that periodical, offers some 
| forcible and judicious remarks upon the “Obstacles to Ameri- 
lean Literature,” in which he makes the following allusion to 
‘the Military Academy at West Point :— 

| “Our national and state governments do little or nothing. 
|for literature by furnishing example, premiums, excitement, 
money. ‘They have taken no pains to inspire a taste for it, 
or to cause it to become part and parcel of the national glory. 
'To produce a rail-road, a canal, a joint stock company, is felt 
to confer more national renown, as well as advantage, than 
\to rear a Milton, Burke, or Walter Scott. We hardly retain 
our West loint. Beside the solemn farce of sending among 
the few respectable examiners, a large proportion of ignorant, , 
incompetent men, to examife the pupils, fegislagors have not 
been found wanting, who, availing themselves of the misera 
ble appeal of demagogues, to the sordid appetite, miscalled 
economy, have wished to put forth their unhallowed hands to 
demolish this qnly vestige of national show of a disposition 
to foster the sciences. Profound respeet for our country in- 
terdicts the thoughts that arise to our mind upon this head— 
Literature, science, what are they at Washington, more than 
they would have been in the days of Attila? The members 
of the legislature have more than they can do to write letters 
to their constituents, and secure the means of a future elec- 
tion, and to make excuses forrefusing their names to the 
thousand applicants for patronage to new books and peri- 
odicals.” 

The dangerous tendency of Military establishments, which 
politicians in this country have so long harped upon, and the 
jealousy with which they ase viewed by those who do not 
take into consideration the wide difference between our po- 
litical condition and that of Europe, have induced many 
members of Congress to inveigh against this most important 
and useful institution, and have even led some to entertain 
serious intentions to abolish it. ,Were such a fatal measure 
to succeed, the next step would be, as a natural consequence. 
to disband the army and demolish the fortifications, The 
appointment of a Board of Visiters to attend the annnal ex- 
aminations, has had the beneficial effect to spread through 
the country more correct information of the vatue of the 
Academy, to enlighten those who were before uninformed, 
and to remove groundless prejudices against it. Ome of the 
objections urged against the Academy was, that none but the 
sons of the wealthy could gain admission. Whatever truth 
there may be in this objection, it is not a sufficient cause for 
breaking down the institution. By the course pursued of 
late years with regard to appointments, as well in the civil 
as the military service, Congress has virtually taken from the 
Departments the little patronage they possessed, and as- 
sumed to itself the prerogative of nominating, if not the ab- 
solute power of appointing, all incumbents to office. Every 
Department of the Government contains abundant testimony 
of the urgency with which members of Congress solicit ap- 
pointments for their friends or their ‘friends’ children, and 
even for their friends’ friends. To such extent has this 
been carried, so numerous were the applicants, and so diffi- 
cult a task did it seem to be to decide which of the candi- 
dates possessed strongest claims, that when the number of 
cadets or midshipmen to which each state was entitled had 
been decided, the selection was left to the delegations of the 
respective states. Therefore, if there be any just ground for 
censure, for the exhibition of partiality in the appointments, 
jthe representatives of the peoplé should bear their due share 
of the burden. 

However unqualified, from previous pursuits or acquire- 








and was silent, The dying sailor closed his eyes, and faint-|| Captain Delmar’s name, she fled, as if it contained in itself|| ments, a portion of the individuals composing the Boards of 


ly pressed the hand that held his. “Oh God,” thought she,|!a power to kill. Atlength she reached the town: heaps of 
as she gazed on his“wasted, butstill handsome countenance,| dead or dyinging wretches lay in its streets, crushed by the 
“is this justice,or is it murder?” She looked again: the long fall of their houses; in the principal street, underneath his 
black lashes lay on his sunken cheaj. and his breathing was] horse, lay the lifeless body of young Delmar. Shuddering, 
. hiseyes: “did you Pauline passed on, to meet a yet more horrible sight. The 

—_——— ~~~ |\hospital—that goal of her wild and unreasonable hopes—lay 
partially levelled with the ground, partly unroofed ; the prin- 
+** If little Franchette was to die of bunger, perhaps I too|\cipal beam in the building, which was a ‘in thickness, 
had been shivered like a stick; many of k had crawled 





scarcely perceptible: suddenly he o 


e « What, Ma. tleari, you condescend.”” - 





should have done the same.”’ 


Visiters, may have been, the practice has had the tendency 
to prove to them that the public money appropriated for the 
support of the Academy, is not wasted, and that the posts of 
Superintendent, Professors, Assistant Professors and Cadets 
are no sinecures, re 

The high moral charaeter of the Army, its efficiency, dis- 
cipline and capabilities for extending its benefits over the 





whole surface of our country, are the highest eulogiums 
which can be given of the utility of the Military Academy. 
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The solid acquirements attained there by the cadets, enable 
them to enterthe Army with a thorough knowledge of the 
duties of their profession. . 

* With the evidences of the happy influence of the Military 
Academy upon the Army, it is to be regretted that Congress 
has so long 
successive Administrations for the establishment of a /Va- 





COMMODORE BAINBRIDGE. 


The Baltimore Republican contains the following highly 

. interesting and well drawn sketch of an incident in the life of 
Commodore Buinbridge : 

The.death of this gallant veteran, recalls to mind an inci- 


strikingly characteristic of those noble qualities of humanity, 
generosity and patriotism, which have since signalized his 
glorious career, and it also shews the strong presentiment he 
had, at an early day, that an opportunity would be afforded 
him of avenging the insults which were offered to his coun- 
try’s flag. Inthe month of August, 1795, on his homeward 
bound voyage from France to.Philadelphia, he boarded the 
American brig Cincinpatus, from Belfast to Wilmington, on 


turned a Geaf ear to the recommendations of|| family, were passengers in the Cincinnatus, 
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}umphs, and now mourns his loss, He was as graceful a 
seaman as ever. trod the quarter deck; a perfect model of 
/manly beauty—may his noble spirit rest in peace. 

| The celebrated Counsellor Tone, and his interesting 
Major Tone, 
in his memoirs of his father, alludes to the impressment above- 
mentioned. 





—— 
From Thatcher's Journal 


“ BARON DE STEUBEN. 
| ‘The Baron’s office, as, inspector, did not procure him the 








It was with great difficulty that men could be procured for 
||the service ; every man was considered an acqusition. The 
| Baron was too honest to suffer an imposition on the public. 
| A regiment had been collected, and was paraded, and on the 
|point of marching, when a well’looking man on horseback, 
jand, as it appeared, his servant on another, rode up and in- 
\formed the Baron he had brought hima recruit. “I thank 


‘You, sir,” said the Baron, “ with all my heart: you have ar- 


board of which, the writer of this article was a passenger ;) rived in a happy’ moment; where is your man, — 2” for 


and as he stepped on the deck of the brig, such a scene of 
distress presented itself, as drew from him tears, of commis- 
erati He saw despair dgpicted in every countenance— 
he heard the most heart-rending cries fromall parts of the 
vessel ;—he paused, listened, and earnestly Tuquired into the 
cause. He was told that three British frigates had just left 
us, after a detention of three days, during which time, they 
had impressed fifty passengers, and four seamen, beating un- 
mercifully every one who offered the least resistance to go 
into the boat ;—that they hed ransacked the hold, cut open 
every bale of linen, and thrust their swords into every locker, 
in order to drag from their hiding places, those who would 
rather have met death in any shape than be dragged from 
their loved relatives, into a hated service. He listened with 
peculiar emotion to the fate of a brave and powerful man, 
who, when the officer ordered him into the boat, addressed 
him thus: “Sir, [ have an aged mother and three sisters, 


and I am their only protector—what will tley do ina strange||toons! to the right wheel! forward march!” 


‘country ?—have pity on them, I pray you!” “D——n you, 
Sir, go into the boat—we I] have none of your palaver—men, 


take a rope’s end tg him,” was the reply. Six of the most 


powerful of the English sailors advanced, one of them made 


a blow at him, he threw up his arm, and jerked the rope’s 


end out of his hand. “Gentlemen,” said he, “stand off-—I 
have appealed to your officer jn vain—I am a peaceable man 
—I would not hurt the hair of your head, but go I will not, 
and the first man thatlays hands on me, I’! strike him down.” 
Instantly four of them sprang upon him—he looked at his 
mother, he looked gt his sisters, his lips trembled, his whole 
frame became convuised ; he uttered a terrific groan, and 
Sampson-like, sprang upon his assailants. Ig an iristant, 
four of them lay sprawling on the deck, but Feeing seve- 
ral officers rushing towards him with’ their swords drawn, 
he pounced like an eagle on’ his prey, grasping two ofgthem 
round the neck, one under each arm, and like an enra 

shark, he made a desperate pitch, in order to plunge bin 

and them into the sea—but the officers perceiving his intef- 
tion, frustrated it by some of them holding on, while others 
brutally stabbed and hacked the brave fellow, until he lay ap- 
parently lifeless on the deck, In this state, four of them 
threw him at fell length, on the benches of the boat, until by 
the force of the fall, the blood was seen to flow in streams 
from his eyes, .nose, mouth, and ears.” At this part of the 


narrative, the youthful Bainbridge exclaimed, “ Monsters !)) 


if ye had possessed one spark of true magnanimity, you 
would have released the noble fellow ; such barbdrity is an 
* indelible stigma on the British name.” He then paced the 
deck with agitation; a tear stole down bis manly check ; he 
brushed it off, end turning round, said, “ Captain Robinson, 
® you know that something whispers me, that} shall yet 
have day about with these proud Lords of -the ocean: they 
haye chased me ever since | left France—I can run away 
from their fastest frigates ; but oh! it breaks my heart, to 
think that the stars and stripes should be obliged to fly from 
the British jack. The day will come, when instead of siipw- 


jhe was-a Colonel in the militia. “Here, sir,” ordering his 
boy to dismount. The Baron’s countenance changed} his 
|aids saw and feared the approaching storm. A sergeant was 
ordered to measure.® lad, whose shoes when offygiscovered 
‘something by which his stature had been increfsed. ‘The 
Baron, patting the child’s head with his hand, trembling with 
rage, asked him how old he was ? He was very young, quite 
achild. “Sir,” said he to the militia Colonel, “ you must 
have supposed me to be a-rascal.” ‘Oh, no, Baron, I did 
not.” “Then, sir, | suppose you to be a rascal, and an in- 
famous rascal, thus to attethpt to cheat your country. Ser- 
geant, take off this fellow’s spurs, and place him in the ranks, 
that we may have a nian instead of an infant, whom he would 
have made his substitute! 
spurs and horse to his wife—make my compliments, and say, 
her husband Ifas gone to fight for the freedom of his country, 
as an honest man should do,” and instantly ordered—* Pla- 
Colonel Gas- 
kings, who commanded the. regiment, fearing the comse- 
quences, after ee some distance, allowed the man to 
escape, who immediately made application to the civil au- 
thority for redress—but Governor Jefferson, Mr Madison, and 
otherg, not doubting the purity of the Baron’s motiyes, and 
fully appreciating his zeal, prevented any disagreeable re- 
sults attending this high handed exertion of military power. 
General Washington had a high esteem forthe Baron, and 
was fully sensible of his worth and merits. On all proper 
occasion, Congress was urged in his behalf, and frotm time 
to time, he received of *money, good and bac, sums which 
some narrow-contracted men thought much too large, though 
he proved, satisfactorily, that he had given upa salary of five 
hundred and eighty “guineas a year, in Europe. But what 
sums, or how much, could have wen enough for one who 
searched around for worthy objects 
relieved? Never did a review or inspection pass without 
rewards in money, to soldiers whose arms were in the high- 
est order. 
nished with provisions. 








Officers of rank, men most eminent 


invitation—@at the gentlemen of his family were desired to 
fill the list with others of inferior grade ;—* poor fellows,” 
said he, “they have field officer’s stomaclis, without their ra-| 
tions.” 

The Baron was‘as rough as the ocean in‘ storm when| 
| freat faults were committed—but if in a sudden gust of pas-| 
\sion, he had injured, the redress was ample.—! recollect, that 
;at a review near Morristown, a Lieutenant Gibbons, a brave! 
jand good officer, was arrested on the spot, and ordered into! 
the rear, fora fault which another had committed. Ata pro-; 
|per moment, the commanber of the regiment came forward) 
|and informed the Baron of Mr Gibbons’ innocence, of his! 
worth, and of his acute feelings under his unmerited dis-| 
grace. “ Desire Lieutenant Gibbons to come to the front,| 
Colonel.” “Sir,” said the Baron tothe young gentleman, | 
“the fault which was made, by throwing the line into con- 








Go, my boy, take the Colonel’s 
y boy 


as ——_—— — - 
|ever since with the deepest solicitude, exulted in his tr-||them forgotten—severed from friends, and all the joys and 


'griefs which soldiers feel :, Griefs, while hope remained— 
|when shared by numbers,” almost joys! To go iii silence, 
jand poor and hopeless—it was too hard! On that sad day 
|how many hearts were wrung! I saw it all, nor will the 
\scene be ever blurred or blotted from my view. To a stern 
| old officer, a Licutensnt-Colonel Cochran, front the Green 
Mountains, who hed met danger and difficulty in almost eve- 
jry step, from his youth,” and from whose furrowed visage, a 
|tear till that moment had never fallen—the good baron said 
—what could be done to lesson deep distress? “ For my- 
'sel&? said Cochran, “I care not, I can stand it—but my wife 


privilege of command in the line according to his rank, and} and daughter are in the garret of that miserable tavern, | 
at one time he was commander of a separate detachment in| know not where to remove, nor have | means for their re- 
dent which occurred thirty-eight years ago, and which is|) Virginia, to oppose the ravages of the enemy in that quarter. || moval !” 


0 “Come my friend,” said the baron, “let us go, I 
|will pay my respects to Mrs Cochran and your daughter, if 
|you please.” J followed to the loft, the lower rooms being 
all filled with soldiers, with drunkenness, despair and blas- 
|phemy. And when the baron left the poor unhappy cast 
aways, he left hope with them, and all he had to give. A 
black man, with wounds unhealed, wept on the wharf: (for 
it was at Newburgh where this tragedy was acting:)' thére 
| was a vessel in the stream, bound to the place where he once 
had friends, He had not a dollar to pay his passage, and he 
,could not walk. Unused to tears, | saw them trickle down 
\this good man’s ¢limeks as he put into the hands of the black 
\man the Jast dollar he possessed. The negro hailed the 
| sloop, and eried, “God Almighty bless you, master Baron !”” 

Some years previous to the Baron’s death, a pious géntle- 
|tnan of the city of New-York, who had a great affection for 
jhim, told me, with strong marks of joy, that they had passed 
the poe and a part of the last night together—that the 
Baron corflessed his full belief in Jesus Christ, with sure and 

rtain hope through him of a blessed immortality. “From 
the life our dear friend has led, in camp and in the gay world,” 
said the good man, “I feared,—and you do not know what 
dey I feel in the belief that he will be well to all eternity !” 

he Baron was a member of the reformed German church 
‘in New-York. 





Memory.—The mourner banquets on memory ; making 
j) that which seems the poison, of life its aliment. During 
‘the hours of regtet we re images of departed joys, 
jand in na over tender remembrance, tears so sofkly 
|shed ¢mbalm the wounds of grief. To be. denied the privi- 
lege of pouring forth our love and our laai@ptations over the 
|grave of one who in life was our happiness, is to shut up the 
|soul of the survivor in a solitary tomb, where*the bereaved 
|heart pines in secfet till it breaks with the fulness of uncom- 
|municated sorrow ; but listen to the mourner ; give his feel- 
|ings way, and, like the river rolling from the hills into the 
|valley, they will flow with a gradually gentle stream till 
|they become lost in tiine’s wide ocean.—Miss Porter. 

|, Lare.—Life is short: the poor pittance of seventy years 
is not worth being a villain for. What matters it if your 


, whose wants might be neighbor lies ina splendid tomb ? Sleep you with innocence. 


Look behind you in the tract of time, a vast desert jies open 
in the retrospect; through this,vast desert have yo@r fathers 





Never was’ his table unfilled with guests, if fur-|Journeyed on, until, wearied with years and sorrows, they 


jsunk from the walks of man; you must leaye them where 


for a arid attention to their duty, were marked for) ‘ey fell, and you are to go on a little further, where you 


| will find eternal rest. Whatever you may have to encounter 
‘between the cradle and the gravegevery moment is big with 
innumerable events, which come not in slow succession, but 
bursting from®a revolving and unknown cause, fly over this 
\orb with diversified influence.—Blair. 


| Who is there that does not fondly tarn at times, to linger 

round those scenes which were once fhe haunt of his boy- 
hood, ere his heart grew heavy, and his head waxed grey— 
and to dwell with fond affection on the friends who have 
twined themselves round his Mgart—mingled in all his en- 
joyments—contributed to all his felicities 2? If there be any 
who cannot relish those enjoyments, let them d®spair—for 
they have been so soiled in their intercouse with the world, 
as to be incapable of tasting some of the purest pleasurys 
that survive the happy period of youth. 


ing them my heels, I’l] make them feel my hands, and when} fusion, might, in the presence of the enemy, have been fatal.|? — 


I shall pay them with interest the debt I owe them.” How 
prophetic was this impression, and how well he kept his 
word, the Java bore witness. 

The frigates wgge the Thetis and Hussar, in company 
with their prize UM es oyante under the command of Cap- 
tains Cochrane and Beresford—the boarding officer was Lord 
Cochrane. 





hours, comforting those who lost sons and brothers, and lib- 
erally distributing fruit and wine among the passengers and 
crew. Before taking leave, he put the trumpet to his mouth, | 
and ordered his first officer to spread all sail, “that Captain 
Robinson might see the stern: of the beauty.” This order 
was promptly obeyed, andthe “ Hope or Purtapecpntia,” 
appeared to our admiring eyes. She sailed majestically 
* round us several times, when the g@lant Bainbridge parted 
with us, amidst the tears and prayers and thankful hearts of 
all on board—one of which will cherish the remembrance of 


Captain Bainbridge remained on board the brig at least the A saw it unmoved by — and respect ?—Not one. 


‘T arrested you as its supposed author, but | have reason to| 
jbelieve that | was mistaken, and that in this instance you! 
,were blameless—I ask your pardon—retusn te your com- 
jmand—lI would not deal unjustly, by any, much less by on: 

| whose character, as an officer, is so responsible.” All this 
‘passed with the Baron’s hat off, the rain pouring or his ven- 
efable head! Do you think there was an officer, a soldier, 


| Atthe disbandment of the revolutionary army, when in-| 
| mates of the same tent for seven long years were separating, 
and probably forever ; grasping each other’s hands in silent 

lagony, | saw —— strong endeavors to throw some} 
‘ray of sunshine onthe gloom, to mix some drop of cordial 

| with the painful draught. To go, they knew not whither—) 
jall recollections to thrive by civil occupations lost, or to the! 

« “9 

| youthful, never known. ‘Their hard earned military know!-' 
‘edge worse than useless, and with their badge of brother-| 
‘hood, a mark at which to point the finger of suspicion—igno-| 





his kindness, till it ceases to beat; it has marked his career 


| If in the heat of summer we deseenf into a cave, we are 
sensible that we are surrounded by a cold atmosphere ; but 
if in the rigor of a frosty winter we descend into the same 
cave,*we are conscious of the presence of a warm atmos- 
phere. Now a thermometer suspended in the cave, on these 
occasions will show exactly the seqi® temperature ; and, in 
fact, the air‘of the cav¥e maintains the same temperature at 


all seasons of the year. ‘Phe body, however, being in the 


one case, removed from a warm atmosphere into a colder 
one, and, in the other case, from a very cold atmosphere into 
one of a higher temperature, becomes in the lattercase, sen- 
sible of warmth, and, in the former, of cold.—Lardner’s 
Cabinet € ‘yclopedia. 

’ < : 

"He has not observed on the nature of vanity, who does 
not, know that it is omnivorous ; that it has no choice in its 
food ; that it is fond to talk even of its own faults and vices, 
‘as what will excite surprise and draw attention, and what 


\ble, vile suspicion! to be cast out on a world long since by, will pass at worst for openness and candor. 
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From Madden's “ laiirmitier-of Geaius. ” 
LAST MOMENTS OF DISTINGUISHED MEN.” 
There if one point connected with this ee e bright- 
-ening ap of the mind previously to its dissolution ; or, to use 
the common expression, ‘the lightness before death,’—on 
which a few words remain to be said. The notion that dy- 
ing people favored eagenet others with a spiritualized 


conception @ not only me © time, but likewise 
to mets to the anci@nts, and was probably 
received by the 3 from,the Egyptians, amongst whose 


descendants, the words and wishes of @ dying man are still 
regarded as manifestations of a spirit of wisdom, that has sis- 
en superior to the weaknesses and passions of humanity.— 
This rousing up of the mind, is probably produced by the 
stimulus of dark venous blood, circulating through the arte- 
rial vessels of the brain, in consequence of the imperfect uxy- 
genation of the blood in the lungs, whose delicate air-cells 
become impeded by the deposition of mucus on the surface, 
which there is not enough energy in the absorbents to re- 
move, and hence arises the rattling in the throat, which com- 
monly precedes death, 

The effect of this new stimulus of dark colored blood in 
the arterial vessels, appears strongly to resemble the exhil- 
arating effects of opium, jnasmuch as physical pain is lulled, 
the sensations po and the imagination exalted. Long- 
forgotten pleasures are recalled, old familiar faces are seen 
in the mind’s @ye, and well remembered friends, are com- 
muned with, and the iniaginative power of giving a real pre- 
sence to the shadgwy re-productions of memory is lustily 
employed, and a state of delirium, or rather mental exalta- 
tion, is the consequence, in which a rapid succession of ideas, 
in most instances apparently of an agreeable nature, pass 
through the mind, and the sense of bodily pain, to ail appear- 
ance, is wholly overpowered. 

Some of the following brief accounts of the closing scenes 
oi men of genius, may tend to illustrate the preceding obser- 
vations, and to show how far a predominant passion or favor- 


ite pursuit may imfluence the mind, even at the lgtest hour), ; eb 
jseldom to be met with among the remains of monastic in- 
|dustry ; and when erasures were made, they appear to have 


of life. 
in death, is found to be displayed. 

Rousseau, when dying, ordered his attendants to place him 
before the window, that he might once inge behold his gar- 
den, and bid adieu to Nature, » ‘ 

Addison’s dying speech to his son-in-law, was character- 
istic enough of, the man, who was accustomed to inveigh 
avainst the follies of mankind; though not altogether free 
from some of the frailties he denounced. ‘ Behold,’ said he 
to the dissolute young nobleman, ‘ with what tranquility a 
Christian can die !’ . 

Roscommon uttered at the moment he expired, two lines 
of his own version of * Dies ire.’ 

Haller died feeling his pulse, and when he found it almost 
gone, turning to his brother physician, said, ‘ My, friend, the 
artery ceases to beat,’ and died. 

Petrarch was found dead-in his library, leaning on a book. 

Bede died in the act of dictating. 

Herder closed his career, writing an ode to the Deity: his 
pen cn the last line. 

Walleried repeating some lines of Virgil. ° 

Metest@io, who copld never bear the word ‘death’ to be 
uttered in his presence, atelast so far triumphed over his 
fears, that, after receivirfg the last rites of religion, in his en- 
thusiasm, he burst forth into a stanza of religious poetry. 

Lucan died reciting some verses of his own Pharsalia. 

Alfieri, the day before he died, was persuaded to see a 
priest; and when he came, he said to him with great affabil- 
ity, ‘ Have the kindness to look in to-morrow—lI trust Death 
will wait four-end-twenty hours,’ 

Napoleon, when dying, and in the act of speaking to the 
clergyman, reproved. his sceptical physician for smiling, in 
these words—‘ You are above those weaknesses, but what 
ean LT do? I am neither a philosopher nor a physician; | 
* believe in God, and am of the religion of my father. It is 
not every one who can be an‘atheist. The last words he 


In nearly every instance, ‘ the ruling passion strong 


nit -red— Tead’—* Army’—evineed clearly enough what 
sort of visions were passing over his mind at the moment of| 


dissolution, 
0 


ie gloom which haunted bim through life. He had but 
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ivery gorgeous, although of a very rude construction. The 
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that she would never marry an old man again. There is 
every reason to believe, though it is not stated in the account, 
that so reasonable a request could not be depied at such a 
moment. 

‘ Bolingbroke,’ says Spencer, ‘ in his last illness, desired to 
be brought to the table where we were sitting at dinner ; his 
appearance was suck that we all thought him dying, and Mrs 
Arbuthnot involuntarily exclaimed, “This is quite an Egyp- 
tian feast.” On another authority, he is reprgsented as being 
overcome by terrors and excessive passion in his last mo- 
ments, and, after one of his fits of choler, being overheard by 
Sir Harry Mildmay complaining to himself, and saying,— 
‘What will my-poor soul undergo fof all these things ?” 


PRODUCTION OF MANUSCRIPT BOOKS. 
There is scarcely any error so popular, yet so unfounded, 
,as that which invariably attributes unbounded indolence to 
the monastic’ orders of former days. To them we owe the 
| preservation of literature, both in the pains they took to per- 
|petuate history by their labors in transcribing, and by their 
‘diligence in the education of youth. In the larger monas- 
|terles, a chamber was almost always set apart for writing, al- 
lowing room in the same apartment for other quiet employ- 
}ments algo. ‘I'he transcribers were superintended by the 
jabbot, prfor, sub-prior, and precentor of the convent, and 
| were distinguished by the name of Antiquarit. These in- 
|dustrious persons were continually occupied in making new 
|copies of old books, for the use of morfsteries ; and by this 
means, ma 
preserved, 
tion which he gave to the world, concerning the ancient do- 
minion of the narrow seas, to monastic documents. 

The Anglo-Saxon monks, were most celebrated as writers, 
and were the originators of the small’ Roman letter used in 
modern times. The greatest delicacy and nicety were deemed 
essential in the transcribing of books, whether for the pur- 
| poses of general instruction, or for the use of the convents 
themselves, Careless and illegible writing is therefore but 





been done with the utmost care and skill. For this purpose 
the monks used pumice-stone ; and they were also provided 
witk,a punctorium, or awl, to make the dots, and with metal 
pens for writing, until after the seventh century, when quills 
were brought into use for pens. Ink, composed of soot, or 
ivory-black, with gum; was used upon the vellum: for paper 
was not introduced until the tenth century. Hence, the 
beautiful distinctness, as well as durability, of very arftient 
manuscript books, Indeed, such an important art was wri- 
ting in those days considered, that Du Cange enumerates as 
many asa hundred different styles of writing in vogue among 
the learned. 

With so many impediments to the gaultiplication of books 
as were attendant upon their slow production in this manner; 
it is not a matter of surprise that the monks enjoyed almost 
a monopoly of this kind of labor, as in truth they were the 
only body of men who could properly conduct it. The éx- 
pense ot books: was provérbially great, and large estates 
were frequently set apart for the purpose of purchasing 
them. In addition to the cost of transcribiygg, the materials 
of which books were composed, were sources of great ex- 
pense. ‘he leaves were, in many instances, composed of 
purple vellum, for the purpose of showing*off to more ad- 
vantage, letters of gold and silver. The bind was often 


|most prevailing sort of covering for books was a rough white 
sheep-skin, pasted on a wooden board, with immense bosses 
of brass: but the exterior of those intended for the church 
service was inlaid with gold, relics, or silver or ivory plates. 
,Some books had leaden covers, and some had wooden leaves; 
but even so early as the time of Froissart, binding in velvet, 
with silver clasps and studs, began to be adopted in presents 
jto any very exalted personage. Tluminating manuscripts 
|was also another occupation of the. monks of the middle 





|ang sometimes confused decorations, 
ae dying reqnest to Cardinal €ynthia, was indicative! drawwg, and a knowledge of perspective, cannot, however, 
f be traced in the generality of the fantastic pictures by which |! 





ages, although not confined to them, for the greatest paint- 


ers of the day disdained not to contribute to these cumbrous 
| 


of our most valuable historical records were || 
The learned Selden owed much of the informa-|| 


Oxford, in the i or Code of Lessons for the year, 
composed for Cardinal Wolsey, The thie ° 


work, so long after printing and e had become pop- 
ular, evinces how Aware that mast splendid prelate * 
| was to relinquish a mode of fran was cer- 
tainly calculated to give them, in the eyes vulgar, aa 


‘attractive and costly character. [luminating is, to 
haye originated from the necessity of means 
of know edge attractive first to the senses, in days of 

transcribing 


comparative darkness and ignorance, 

and illuminating, the monks excelled in scul and paint- 
ing, turning, carpentry, jewellery, and mith’s work.— 
Thomas de Bramburgh, a monk, of Durham, was even em- 
ployed to make two great warlike engines for the defence of 
the town of Berwick, and ay astronomical clock, made by 
Lightfoot, a monk, of Glastonbury, in 1325, is still preserved 
at Wells. Music, which Fuller,.in his Church History, ob- 
serves to “have sung its own dirge at the Reformation,” 
was sedulously cultivated in the monastic institutions ; and 
the monks skilled in that accomplishment, went from monas- 
tery to monastery, in order to disseminate their instructions. 


Much might be said concerning the a attention 
paid by this class of men to the educgtion of youth. This 
was a department in which, according to the notions of the 
time, they eminently excelled. In compliance with the pre- 
valent superstitions, the learning of the service and rule of 
their respective orders was, it g-true, the first point be 
accomplished in ‘4° instruction of their pupils, the Novices. 
These individu most of whom entered young, were re- 
oe to commit the Psalter to memory, without deviating 
rom 4 single word in the original: a painful exercise, which 
was the occupation of hours passed in the solitude of the 
cell. Latin, essential because the language of the Septua- 
gint, was an object of incessant study, as well as French, 
which the Norman Conquest had introduced into common 
use in England. To these studies, were added writing 
and accounts, and several of the mechanical arts, besides 
some initiation into the popular pastimes of the day, and 
hunting, which was deemed salutary to the health. Proba- 
bly, more attention was pain to dexterity in these arts and 
accomplishments, than to the actual culture of the under- 
standing. The monks, though pre-eminent in architecture, 
as well as in most-of the arts of life, made but Jittle figure 
in literature, considering the leisure and opportunities which 
they enjoyed. For this, the routine-like nature of their ex- 
istence may in some degree account. Nothing is so likely 
to damp the ardor of genius, as a continual succession of 
formal observances, which dissipate the thonghts from any 
one great object. The minds,of these recluses were also 
narrowed by localities. Pent up from general society, and 
in a smal] sphere, the interests, and often the contentions, 
which agitated their respective convents, became of para- 
mount importance to them, and were mingled even with their 
historical records, with a degree of tasteless and absurd pro- 
lixity, whieh Jas much lessened the value of the few origi- 
nal works wiih they composed. 





> has long been a medicine in high repute, called Tabas- 

, obtained from a substance found in the hollow stem of 
the bamboo cane; some of this was brought to England 
about twenty years ago, and underwent a chemical investi- 
gation, and proved to be an earthy substance, principally of 
a flinty nature ; this substance, is also sometmes found in 
the baroboo, grown in England. In the hot-house of Dr. 
Pitcairn, at Islington, subsequent to this time, there was 
found in one of the joints of a bamboo which grew there, 
on cutting it, a solid pebble about the size of a pea. The 
pebble was of an irregular, rounded form, of a dark brown 
or black color; internally it was reddish brown, of a close 


pene in VeceraBLes.—In many parts of the East, 


one cornet, there were shining particles, which appeared to 
be erystals, but too minute to be distinguished even with 4 
microscope. This substance was so hard as to cut glass.— 





The art of correct) t ud an 
| when burnt, it makes an exquisitely fine powder for giving 


one favor, he swid, to request of him, which was, that he} illuminated books are adorned. Coloring and gilding appear | 
would collect his works, and commit them to the flames, es-| to have been the chief points to which the attention of the|| 


The cuticle, or exterior covering of straw, has also a portion 
of flinty matter in its composition, from which cireamstanoe, 


the last polish to marble, a use to which it has been applied, 
time Immpmorial, without the principle being philosophigally 
known. Inthe great htat in the East-Indies, it is not un- 


‘common for large tracts of reeds to be set on fire in their 











pecially his * Jerusalem Delivered.’ || lluminators was directed. The neutral tint was first laid on 
Leibnitz was found dead in his chamber, with a book in| Somewhat in the same mode as at the present day, some por- || 
his hand. * | tions being left untouched, in order to be afterwards ermbed- | 


Clarendon’s pen dropped from his fingers when he was ded in gold and silver. ~The pictures represented different | 
seized with the palsy, which terminated his life, | subjects, according to the nature of the book which they| 
Chaucer died, ballad making. His lst production he en-| were intendtd to embellish. The title on the pages wa)! 
titled, § A’ Ballad, made by Geoflr@y Chaucer on his death- | formed of capital letters of gold and azure mixed. Illumi-|! 
bed, lying in great anguish,’ . nated pictures are of a dazzling bri&htness ; the white pre-|| 
Barthelemy was seized with death, while reading his fa-) dominating, which, not being an oil color, reflects the rays’! 
vorite Horace. of light, and dees not absorb them. So much custom had/) 
Sir Godfrey Kneller’s wanity ‘vas displayed in his last mo-| the monks in their labors of transcribing and illuminating, |! 
ments. Pope, who visite: him two days before he died, says that they were sometimes obliged to introduce hired limners, | 
he never saw a scene of so much vanity in his life ;*e wag) althopgh contrary to the monastic rule in’ general ; but such | 
sitting up in his bed, contemplating the plan he was making) aids were seldom resorted to, the monks being usually the | 
for his own monument. Only laborers. The inventiort of* printing diminished thes 
Wycherly, when dying, had his wife brought to his bed-| importange and annihijated the profits of writing; and, in| 
side, and having taken her hand in a very solemn man-| 1460, that of engraving supefceded the art of iiluminating. 
ner, said, he had butone request to mike of her, and that was, | The last specimen of this latter practice, is to be met with at 


| 





| 
| 


motion by the wind, as [ am told by Captain N , which I 
conjecture must arise from the flinty surface of their leaves 
rubbing against cach other in their ait. These fact 
cannot avoid presenting to the mind, at off view, the bound- 
lessness of nature ; while a simple vegetable is secreting the 
most volatile and evanescent perfumes, it also secretes a sub- 
stance which is an ingredient in the primeval mountains of 
the globe.—Elements of Botany, as established by Linnaeus. 
. 

In great matters of public moment, where both parties are 
ata stand, and both are punctilious, slight condescensions 
cost little, but are worth much.—He that yields them is wise, 
inasmuch as he purchases guineas with farthings. * 

—-- . 

Our mercies, like Gid®on’s dew on the ground, are very 
copious ; our praises, like his dew on the feast, very spar- 
ing. 


dull texture, much like some martial siliceous stones, In, . 
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Bvitor’s Correspondence. 
For the Literary Journal. 
THE SCENERY OP AUTUMN. 
“A spirit, in‘soft music, calls 
From Autumn’s grey and mass-grown halls.” 
Teere is a sweet and soothing influence on these bright 





Autumnal days, that sinks deep into the soul, and almost The 


reconciles us to decay and death. Nature’ seems to throw 
off her robes of living beauty, with so sweet and resigned 
a graee, and to prepare herself, with so tranquil and calm an 
air, for the chilling shroud that must soon invest her, that we 
learh to look upon her gentle decline, with a pensive, yet 
unrepining interest.. Imagination and sentiment cémbine 
to personify the bright and genial season of the year; and] 
feeling that the benevolent purposes for which the sweet 
Summer was lent us, are accomplished, we yield it up with 


resigned gratitude ; as we would part with a friend whom | 


we loved; who after fulfilling his allotted duties on earth, 
should bg called upon to render up his account. There is 
something in the breathless calm of an Autumnal day, that 
leads the soul+ to reverie and repose ; to pensive retrospéc- 
tion and tranquil thought. Not like those’ thoughts and 
feelings which press upon the heart in a soft evening in 
Spring, which seem to lift us above the earth, and are so. 


full of unuttered and unutterable impressions of delight.—}, 


Not like these, but so different, that we might almost believe 
Nature possessed of a voice and a language, by whigh our 
feelings are as powerfully and diversely wrought upon, as 
by the varying tones of soft and. solemn music. She doth 
indeed, cajl to us in tones of sweetest melody, from the 
“moss-grown halls of Avtumn.” She reveals herself to us, 
as the gentle interpreter of our mysterious destiny; and her 
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croak of a frog from the farther side of the water; or the 
silvery and mellow music of a small rivulet, that wound its 
way over pebbles, and fell into the basin below. I seated 
myself upon a moss-embroidered bank near the water’s edge; 
and abandoned my mind to that sort of dreaming reverie, 
partaking both of pleasure and of -sadness, which Rousseau 
has described as the most luxurious indulgence of the heart. 
memory of years seemed concentrated in that brief 
space of time. Every incident of my life rose in vivid fresh- 
|ness to my mind, without an effort of the will: Seasons of 
darkness and of gloom: intervals of happiness, that seemed 
like a foretaste of Heaven:—periods of a 
| when days seemed as years:—hopes and disappointments: 


izing anxiety,| 





For the Literary Journal. 
“CAOUTCHOUC. ° 

The benefits of anextensive foreign commerce, in ren- 

dering those things common to all, which would otherwise 


be manopolized by the wealthy and and in the 
facility with which each portion of the enabled to 
appropriate the peculiar products of r; thereby ina 


manner assimilating all climes ; are often strikingly illus- 
trated in the history of those articles which commercially 
estimated, are comparatively unimportant. The article of 
|which I propose to give a brief history, affords a strong case 
lin point. And, as inquiries dre frequently made respetting 
it, this notice may not be unacceptable. 





—ties formed and broken :—all passed before me, like the 
changing scenes in a pageant of the nigh 
lin those sgenes, the loved ones of my youth, the young, the 
‘beautiful, the gifted. Invoked by the wand of Memory, they 
‘came at her bidding:—and glided before me, in “ dim pro- 
cession.” I thought of the bonds which had united us :—of, 
the joys and the sorrows We had shared in concert. I 
thought of the years which had pagsed away like a dream ; 
jeach wafting in its swift but silent course, some loved one 
‘from my side :—each severing some tie that we had fondly 
thought destined to endure forever. 
| Where now were thos@sweet familiar faces, whose beauty 
|rose upon my memory, like stars in the evening twilight— 
| Where the mind of noble promise—the hearts of tenderness 
‘and truth ? 

“ All parted, all sundered, by mountain and wave: 

And some in the cold, silent sleep of the grave.” 

I asked why such capacities of happiness and of suffering 

were allotted to an existence so transient ; to powers so lim- 








lessons are full of harmony and peace. Virgil says, in his 
Georgics, “Happy are they, who knowing how to penetrate 











should be so mutable in their nathre, so evancsce their 


ited?—-why emotions so sincere, affections so pis: 


the secrets of nature, ean place themselves above the fear, duration ?—why the strong sympathies which would lead us 
of an inexorable destiny and the menacing roar of the hun-|, to lay down our life for tle beloved one—those agonizing 
gry Acheron.” And Wordsworth, in the following lines| regrets which seem to waste even the elements of life :— 
from his “ Excursion,” has expressed her tranquilizing sway,| those fallacious hopes which promise an eternity of happi- 


with great beauty :-— 2 
“ Be wise and cheerful: and no longer read 
he forms of things*with an unworthy eye— 

. She sleeps in the calm earth, and peace is here. 
] wel! remember that those very plumes, ‘ 
Those weeds, and the high spear-grass on that wall, 
By mist and silent rain drops silvered o’er, 
As once T passed, did to my heart convey 
So still an image of tranquillity, 
So calm and still, and looked so beautiful 
Amid the uneasy thoughts which filled my mind, 
That what we feel of sorrow and despair 
From rnin and from change, and all the grief 
The passing shows of being leave behind, 
Appeared an idle dream, that could not live 
Where Meditation was. I turned away; 
And walked along my road, in happiness.” 


"Tt was but lately that I sought the soothing jnfluence of 
this gentle teacher, in some of her most favored yet soli- 
tary haunts, amid “ verdurous glooms” and “ winding mossy 
ways.” It was one of the brightest, the loveliest, and the 
last of those beautiful days with which in the gorgeous 
month of October, we are so often blest: and the feeling 
that a few more frosts would destroy the charm that still! 


| 
| French Academy, in 1736: in which he stated, that it was 





Caoutchoug, Gum-Elastic, or India Rubber, became known 


And the actors | in Europg, about the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 


‘tury. M.de la Condamine. made a communication to the 


ithe produce of a tree growing in Brazil, which the natives 
‘called Hervé. So late as 1770, Dr. Priestley appended the 
following notice to his “Familiar Introduction to the Theory 


||and Practice of Perspective :”—and it will be observed 


that no name is given to the substance described. 


“ Sinc@ this work was printed off, I have seen a substance 
admirably adapted to the purpose of wiping from paper, the 
marks of a black lead pencil. It must, therefore, be of singu- 
lar use to those who practise drawing. It is sold by Mr Nairne. 
He sells a cubical piece of about half an inch, for three shil- 
lings, {sixty-seven cents,) and’ he says it will last several 


years.” Ata'much later period, India Rubber was as rare, 





|land very nearly as expensive, in this country. The%ldest 


stationer in this city informs me, that forty years ago, it cost, 
by quantity, eight dollars per pound, and a piece little more 
than an inch square and one eighth of an inch thick, was 
\sold for twelve and a half cents, . 

Sometime within the last twelve years, an individual 
brought from Para, a port ineBrazi!, into Boston or Salem, 
a small number of India Rubber Shoes. Tt proved, for the 
sailor, a profitable adventure ; and induced him in a second 
voyage, to import a larger number. *The success of these 











‘ness ; and tise lofty aspirations after the immortal and the 
| infinite >—I asked why these should succeed each other, in 


raway, “ike them, into darkness :—to be Jost in the shages of 
}oblivion—shrouded in the night of death? I asked—but 
the evening breeze that wafted a withered leaf to my fect, 
| was the only answeg I aroused myself from my reverie, 
jand looked around me. The yellow light of day was fast 
fading into the sober grey of twilight. The brilliant color- 
‘ing had departed ; and over all that scene, but now so pro- 
| digal of beauty, the “dewy fingers” of Evening had began 
‘to draw her “gradual, dusky veil.” ‘A cluster of tise lit- 
|tle purple flowers so abundant in every part of New-Eng- 
land at this season of the year, was growing at my side.— 
They were the same which Bryant has describedn his beau- 
tiful Sonnet to Autumn, as + 

“The blue gentian flower, that in the breeze . 

Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last.” 





Desolate and uncherished, they seemed awaiting in pén- 
sive submission, the blast that was to lay their fair heads 
low. I plucked them from their stem, and felt that [, like 





hoyered ‘over the face of nature, heightened the interest) them, had survived aJl the cherished companions of iny ¢ar- 


with which | contemplated her fadin® loveliness. There | 
was arich, golden tint diffused all over, the Western sky 3) 


ly life—that as the fragrancegof those fading blossoms had 


smal] beginnings, induced other to enter the business ; which 
|jhas been constantly increasing: until in 1832, it was com- 


| our destiny, like the changes in a cloud-picture, only to fide!’ yuted, that there were Jive hundred thousand pairs of India 


| Robber Shoes hoported into the United States, Thus has 
| suostance, once extremely expensive, and restricted to the 
|sol4 use of erasing pencil marks, became an almost indis- 
||pensable article of wearing apparel; and accessible to all 
|classes, on accoynt of its cheapness and abundance. 

The Caoutchouc or Gum Elastic which ® brought to this 
;country, is the produce of two trees, the ‘Hevea Caoutchouc’ 
and the ‘Jatropa elastica;’*which grow spontaneously in 
several province’ of Brazil. Para is the chief depot of the 
article; and I believe the sole place of export. It is also 
|obtained from several trees which grow in the East Indies ; 
‘bus is searcely ever brought thence to this country; and 
‘certainly never in large quantities, 

The local name, in Para, of the tree which affords the 
Caoutchouc, is ‘Pao de seringa.’ It attains the height of an * 
l\ordinary New-England white oak; and is repr>sented as 
idecidedly handsome. The juice as it flows fresh froim the 
tree, is called ‘ Laité de seringa.’ The gum is procured and 
#manufactured by tuppories or native Indians ; and in the fol- 
lowing manner:—Early in the morning, generally before 








been rifled by the keen winds of Autumn, so had the sweet | sunrise, the trees are tapped by making an incision through 


and the trees, some with their slender and feathery branches | impulses of my own heart beén cheeked by diseppointment|! the bark, and a short distance into the-woeod, with a hatchet. 
stript of the leaves, and others dark and heavy, were out-|/and by the cold breath of the ‘world, I thought, without|! A cup of moist clay is then plaistered upon the tree, just 
lined against it, with a distinctness which I never saw) regret, on the frail tenure of our mortal existence : and felt,) below the @ound; so that the Lailé we it issues from the 
e qualled: while a few light, fleecy clouds floated in the liquid ||that when a few more seasons had rolled their measured | tree, is effectually®rrested. In this mapnez, about seventy 
amber, and reflected hues* of glorious beauty from their| round, I too shofld have vanished forever from the earth,| trees are put under contribution by one individual. Gener- 


clanging outlines. ‘The smoke which slowly ascended from 
a fiw distant cottages, caught and reflected the sun’s part- 
ing rays: long lines of radiance streamed across the mossy 


trunks of the tall trees ; and the whole landscape was bathed! by others as tender and as transient. Such is our life.—It) calabash. 


{like these fragile flowers of Autumn; which having spread | 
their leaves awhile to the sunshine and thegsliower, pass) 
away into nothingness; and leave their places to be filled | 


in a soft, warm flood of light, that called out a thousand richgis a theme trite indeed, but never to be exhausted, One 


ally in four hours after the sun has risen, the juice stops 


| ; ; Lah} 
Mowing : and itis hastily collected, by skilfully detaching 


the clay lip from the tree, and pouring its contents into a 


‘ 


From the above number of trees, (seventy) about four 


and glowing dies from a wide stretch of woodland on the} which in the hey-day of youth, we regard onfy as the thread-| quarts of juice are collected: which are sufficient for the 
fast. A calm and clear expanse of water which lay below,| bare topic of prgpchers and moralists; but “when the dark |! manufacture of three pairs of men’s shoes of ordinary size 
‘ 


engirt by surrounding hills, gave back the whote scene, 


a 


. . . . ¢ + + r - . 
with||days conse on, in which we sey we have no pleasure inj and thickness, The making of shoes and all other articles, 


is commenced immediately on the juice being colleeted.— 





added beauty. Not a breath of air dimpled the smooth wa-| them,” we learn to look upon it as a solemn and almost as) 
ter, or rustled among the withered leaves of the grove; and|/a consoling truth; and submit ourselves to destiny, without) Shoes are moulded upon lasts sent out from this country for 


"o sannd broke upon the silence ; save now and then, the} a struggle. - Eoerta. |jthat purpose. The lasts are provided with a handle at the 








. 


: milk. 


. ter having been drawn ffom, a number of years. The trees 


» was sold for nine-pence. 
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clay, which are fashioned by the rude artist, gometimes with 
considerable taste ; but oftener into tha most grotesque fig-| 
ures. ‘The juige is dipped up in smal] quantities, and poured | 
over the forms ; which are then held over a dense smoke, for| 
a few seconds. Another coat of juice is applied and smoked; | 
and so on, successively, until a sufficient thickness is obtained. | 
Twenty-five or thirty coats are necessary for ashoe of com-| 
mon thickness. The articles, in this state, are placed ina 
dry situation, for twenty-four hours; when they will trave | 
acquired sufficient consistency to receive the figured impres- | 
sions with which they are usually ornamented. ‘These im-| 
pressions are made by engraved blocks, prepsred in this| 
country. During the twenty-four hours that the artcles are | 
drying, they are covered with a cdpious moisture. This) 
spontaneous separation of the more liquid portions of the 
juice, and the coagulation of another and by far the greatest | 
portion, takes place even when the juice is received into bot- | 
tles and carefully protected from access of air. From this 
cause, all atte to transport it to distant parts in an unal- 
tered condition, have failed. I have several bottles which 
were prepared with the utmost care, and the cofftents of 
some of which were combined with various solvents ; but in 
every one, the juice has separated into the liquid and coagu- 
lable portions. 

The natives are extremely fond of sipping the fresh Laite; 
and I am informed by the gentleman from whom many of 
the above particulars were obtained, and whose veracity is 
unquesfonable, that it is a palatable beverage, resembling 
in taste, as much as it does in appearance, fresh cow’s 


The smoke which is indispensable in the making of India 
‘Rubber articles, is précured from the combustion of a spe- 
cies of nut: and the natives insist that the smoke from no 
other article will apswer the pumpose. . 

The Caoutchoue trees are tapped every other day: and 
are said to yield a better juice, and in greater quantities, af- 


yield most abundantly during the wet season ; but the juice 


is then of an inferior quality. | { 


Since the Gum‘Elastic has became so abundant and cheap, 
it has been applied to a variety gf new uses$ for which its 
peculiar chemical and mechanical properties admifable adapt 
it. Itis well known that-cloth is now covered with a thin 
coat of it, from which garments are made absolutely water- 


| where lay the identical, hat, and ready to relate its mysteries. 








I looked up to the last round of the ledder. 1 paused; my 
heart beat quick; and 1 resolved to spring boldly ap, there 
where stood my little heroine of the hat, a lovely, virtuous, 
| gentle spirit, beckoning me onward. I sprang up—I hurried 
'on—I pleaded to judges—I pored over black letter-—I spoke 
like Demosthenes, (or Webster,) and I fairly castgny Lord 
Bacon’s famous, but false plea on “the vantage-groanf of 
will give you a correct idea of the laws and goyernment un-||celibacy ;” and defying, and nonsuiting his # mists and tem- 
der which we live; and enable you, I'think, to appreciate || pests of matrimonial life,” I stopped not, till at the feet of 
the advantages of being an American citizen.—But let me || 
pass on to my story. I was born of humble, but honest pa- 


“ My hat, Charles,” began his father, “is in itself an Amer- 
ican tale; and like our beloved country, has risen from ob- 
scurity and oppression, to-all the honors and blessings of 
liberty :—and its history is a history of my own life, such as 


her, I won her!—And now, with this her gift for my com- 
rents. ‘They wee too poor to raise me above many of the |; panion, can you wonder that I look back upon the long vista 
menial duties which the children of poverty usually per-|)of my life, with respect for the government, the laws, the 
form for those who aré ‘better off in the world,” (as the|| manners of a people, where birth is not the only passport to 
phrase goes,) thagffthemselves, A gentleman, for whom I |distinetion ; nor patronage the only road.to powér—where 
did a trifling service, gave me a hat; (this is not the one;) I ithe race is free to all—where a man may wreathe his own 
was very proud of the gift, for I had been obliged to go about 

the village in which I lived, with scarcely any ‘covering to 

my head. Shakspeare’s king never could have thought it 

half so “sweet to wear a crow#,” as I did most truly, if not 
most poetically, to wear my hat! But my hat did not raise 
me above beggary, however: and I was as frequently en- 
gaged in holding it out for half pence, when’{ opened the 
great men’s gates for them, as I was in rigging it out with 
old feathers; rags, and papers, whea@ I marched at the head 
of the little rabble of the village. One day, when I was 
passing the house of a great “Squire,” (as we all called him,) 
a young girl ran out to see us, when I was in all my glory, 
training my regiment; and being evidently delighted with 


|proach of presumption: for they are not laurels won by Ser- 
vility—where the institutions @otect all men, and sustain 
lsat sedans life, and property, fame, virtue, aid hap- 
piness, rest on the strong foundations, of national (Phad al- 
most said natural) justice—where to will, is to do—to dare, 
is to rise—to be free, isto be happy ;—and where peace, 
love, and all the charities of life are harmoniously blended 
whder the great Eagle’s wings.—Honor to the noble bird !— 
May his piercing eye still gather safely his bright constella- 
‘tion of Liberty, star after star ascending high! However 
| differing in magnitude, (for “one star differeth from another” 





our equipments and military grandeur, she gave me some 
flowers which she held in her hand, that 1 might decorate 
my hat still better. My old habit of doffing the monster, 
(as it certainly then was, with all its paraphernalia,) luckily 
e. . : ° 
prevaile nd [ involuntarily held it out to her longer than 
usual ; e I stood looking at her charming face. The 
sweet creature blushed, smiled, gave me all hér flowers, and 


to enlighten the moral path of the- children of the soil: to 
teach them to love their country, and to cling to it; giving 
praise to that great Author of all good, who has placed them 
in a land, where he who hasten talents has a hundred ad- 
ded ;—where much is given, and nothing is taken away. 





And now, my dear Charles, for what you will term the sen- 
timental part of my story. Your mother was.an American 
threw in besides, her purse, full as it was, of little silver coins, lady, of the highest qualifications to adorn life and bestow 
such as usually reward ghe diligence and good conduct of|| happiness.—Elegant, virtuous, and enlightened, she was an 
children, and form for them their most valued hoard. When | indigenous plant, with no artificial growth of foreign man- 
I was off with the boys, I marched longer and“irmer that ners, sentiments, or habits about har. Pure, unsophisticated, 
day than I ever did before ; never once feeling that sensation}! and inimitable. I felt in all the days of my wedded life, that 
of humility which perhaps seldom comes till some timgafter to me she was ever as an Eve in Paradise. Finally, Il cannot 
we hag taken the first step up the ladder of life, and see|| better describe my life and love together, than by saying that 
how many steps are above us still. But the first step is a\\ | Hlessed God daily, who planted her in my Eden—she, my 
great deal; and not to weary you with my story, [ saved the}|« fairest, latest-found, Heaven’s last, best gift, my ever new 
little girl’s dog ‘ Faithful” from a great%mastiff, who flew at delight” Time glided away like the soft, clear music that 








proof: and during the few storms that we have had, the past 
Summer, groups ef individuals might be seen clad in their 
elastic mail ; apparently about as much annoyed by the rain, 
asa flock of ducks. More recently, the Caoutchouc has} 
been so skilfully applied either within the ‘meshes of the | 
cloth, or between two pieces, that there is no appearance of| 
‘jt externally. I have seen what appeared to be a tube of, 
ordinary cotton cloth; which when filled with water and| 
even subjected to the hydrostatic pressure of a column four) 
feet high, proved absolutely impervious to the liquid. 
* The employment of this substance in the manufacture of | 
various surgical instruments, has suppliéd no mean contribu- | 
tion to the healing art. In fatt, thle extensive usefulness “ 
this material is just beginning to be known: although its 


. consumption has increased to an extent that could hardly} 


have been predicted, at a time whena piece ag big as a eent 


M— 





For the Literary Journal. 
THE OLD HAT. 
AN AMERICAN TALE 
** Wisdom and fortune combating togetlter, 
If that the former dare but what it can, 
No chance may shake it.’’ 





“Pray, father,” said Charles, “tell me the history of this 


old hat, of which you areso fond.” His father smiled. “ My 





i'l went, 


\| 


itone day; and she begged her father to take me into his) murmured*along the river which flowed in the midst of that 
house, to feed ‘ Faithful” and to water her flowers. SolI}| garden, where the first wedded pair looked love and confi- 
went on—the ladder was long, but I mounted step by step. |dence, and held sacred converse sweet.—I had, indeed, 

school—I learned to read and to write—I passed|| “flowers of all hue ; and, without thorn, the rose.” That 
form aftét form—I got the prize for scholarship; and I stopped|} rose is now transplanted toa purer clime. Your mother died 
not, till midway on the ladder, I paused to survey the pros- la Christian, to become a Saint. In the little borial-place 
jpect before me. I forget to tell you, that the little girl gave |where you have often seen me linger, she now lies; if, in-, 
me a new hat. This is the Hat !—and I wore it, and saved! deed, I may got say, with the trust thatinspired the disciples 
it, till I contracted such a passion for it, that [ could not bear lof him who was her meek, and holy pattern, and in the full 


jto wear any other, or to wear this out. SoTI wore it, and jassurance that the grave is but a transient resting: place, 
| wore it, till L had a good many hits about the old Ging —F for those who die in Jesus.—She “is not here, but is risen. 

| Boys in those days wore hats large chough to overshadow a) Come, sec the place where” Amelia “lay !” 
modern fine gentleman; and thus my hat served every suc-|) 
ceeding year, till | went to live in a neighboying town. Then | 
aa l 

ocke » ental - eee a , i 
Ll ck dit up, end ihe it only occasionally—on great days.) time since, it is not quite So near fact, in some of its assump- 
When I mounted again on theJ : 


lea © ' cap ti. ‘ ° " on 

" ay pe — I took my hat, with) tions, as it was when Re freedom of the American citizen, 
me—TI won the honors of the University: av chosen || dj 1. , ri 

: one the University: and waving chosen idid not waver, as now, between the extremes of licentious- 
my profession, and duly read Blackstone, and Coke, | m 


my debut as a practising lawyer. 























[Mr Eviror,—As the foregoing Tale was written some- 


ade! ness and political servility. Parts pf it may, therefore, now 


: And now, fancy me my'| sound like theoretical declaimation, rather than sober t-uth.] 
dear son, not, hat in hand, as you may suppose all young} 





‘ A. E. 
lawyers must be found, but—higher up the ladder, with my| nein " 
' 
jhat placed gently on my head, and my brain*whirling in the| S ese eae 
{ ° . : ns T 4 
excitement of new ideas, new prospects, new friends, and all . THE GUARD-CHUALN, 
ew world. ‘1 bad soon fame, fortune, and servitors in abun-|) [The following lines, which were written at the time they 


dance, but—I Nad no wife! A lawyer without a wife is al) bear date, were occasioned by the reception, from a lady, of 


‘ = : . mes Saal —_ . 1} es . k 
dear Charles,” replied he ; “to-morrow is the anniversary of||poor, foolish, anomalous thing. Did you ever Charles, see) 4 watch guard chain of woven beads, with the motto, “Friend- 


‘my wedding day,; and at that time, every successive year,| 
you know it has been my custom to wear the hat. I have 
done it so long, that my neighbors and friends thought at) 


such times, nothing more of the matter, than that it suited | 


my convenience, my whim, or the weather: and thus, the | 
hat was worn; and its wearer left to his own solitary, and 


seen orie, how did-he seem? He who sets social, as well as 


a bachelor lawyer after he was twenty-five: and if you have} ship’s Offering.” 
| TO MIss —— 
civil union at defiance, what is he but a solitgry, surly, dis-|) Your ‘Offering of Friendship’ has added one more 
contented creature, with a head full of Latin and pleas, and) To the chains which your power had thrown ’round me be- 
“ feet running swift” to do mischief :—for what can he do but, 





fore : 





affecting reminiscences. But, to-morrow, you shall hear the | 


look over his neighbor’s hedge, to find flaws in his conduct, And long:shall [ wear it with pleasure and pride, 
rules for his fortune, apd libels upon his domestic joys. So'l As I ever have done all the others beside. 





| Amelia, I laid my honors, my history, and—my hat!—I wooed | 


| brows with the laurels won by his genius, without the re- 


in the heavens,) may all the stars shed abroad their rich rays ° 








: be- 





> 
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Se 
~ But what shall I say now, or what can I do . 
Yn return for this token of kindness from you ?— 
For, should I neglect for a moment, to crave 
Your acceptance of thanks for the pleasure it Bave ; 2 
I should richly deserve to be put%ndef sentence, 
As one given o’er, past all hop® of repentance, 
To Sun to fast, like a Catholic sinnef, , 
With water only for breakfast and dinner, 
Through the six moyths to come, from December tq May ; 
And to count all the beads over, twice, every day. 


As, by old-fashionetl custom, to-day is the time 

For sending good wishes in prose and in rhyme, 

And for greetings of friends, whether distant or near, 
In the first place, I wish you, a *happy new year.” — 
That wish is a common one, offered by all; 

And is worth, in most cases—just wothing at all. 

But still, be assured, *though so far from a new one, 
You may take it, this time, for a heartfelt and true one. 


Now, had'l the power of the wise ones of old. 

From the gift you have sent, should your fortune be told. 
And from all in its colors or form, that T shw, 

Some prediction or promise for you, | would draw. 

Each part should become a bright emblem of bliss ; 

And the a I’d give, should be—something like this: 


Be the chain of thy safety ne’er destined to fail— 

Nor thyself want a guard, should Misfortune assail. 

Be thesskies whiclf are o’er thee, unclouded and blue 
As thy token’s own spotless and beautiful hue. 

May thy blessings outnumber the beads which are there, 
And be varied and rich, as the colors they be@ 

And may flowers in thy pathway forever reingap, 

As un/ading as those which are wrought in * chain, 


May the web of that Fate which is braided for thee 

Be bright as the band thou has woven for me ; 

And thrown ’round some one, who is joyous to feel 

Its links binding closer than rivets of steel: 

And like this, tilPits fragments shall sever and part, 

Be worn "round the neck, and kept warm by the heart. 
January 1, 1832. G. ° 





. For the Luerary Journal, 


TRANSLATIONS, 


FROM THE “PASTOR FIDO" OF GUARIAL 
. 


SPRING, 


«O, ne 

Gay, jocund Spring, parent of opening floWers, | 
Of verdure fresh, and Love’s bright, rosy hours, 
Thou dost return, with all thy glowing charms ; 
But Aj, thou bring’st not rapture to these arms. 
Serene and lovely days!—why, cruel Fate 

Blot out my joys, and leave me desolate ! 
Of Love’s dear treasure, now alone remains 


@ he burning tirob of Memory’s ceaseless pains. 


STILE. 
. 
“Tra questa ella se stava 
Siceome suol tra violletta umili 
Nobilissima rosa.” 


_ Amid her nymphs, the lovely maid appears ; 
Delights each eye, and every heart endears— 
Thus, amid humble violets, blooms the rose : 
Unrivalled sweets its beauteous tints disclose. 


LA PAPILLON.—THE BUTTERFLY. 

Born with the Spring—with blushing roses, dying— 
Floating on zephyr’s wings, beneath a cloydless heaven— 

Amidst half opening flowers, enchanted lying— 


——- 


To perfume, love and light, transported given— 
He shakes the liquid nectar from his wings, 
And to the sun his gaudy colors flings: 

Behold the Butterfly’s gay, brilliant fate— 
‘ Like young Desire, that never seeks repose, 
He revels here in every bliss that flows, 
Then soars to heaven, with glorious hopes elate. 


[In the preceding lines, the spirit of the beautiful original 
is well preserved. We hope that the translator will often 
eblige us by similar favors.—Ep.] | 








—_ a 
"| monthly publication of the character denoted by the title of 
this work. Such, however, is far from being the fact. No 


* : one can glance over its pages, without being convinced that 
PROVIDENCE, SATU Day, NOVEMBER 30, 86968. its editor has but little cause to fear a diminution of his re- 


LITERARY NOT ICES. —_ “| sources, The statistics of the army and navy ; communica- 
| Deatu in Disavuise; a Temperance Paem, by Mc Don-| tions on gmportant subjects relating to the public service ; 
| 
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EDITED BY ALBERT G. GREENE. 








‘ald Clarke. Boston: B. B. Mussey.—The poetical effusions) adventures by land and sea; accounts of distant expeditions; 
lof Mr Clarke perhaps exceed in number, those of any other with biographical sketches of distinguished individuals, af- 
of our native bards; few of whom have composed worse| ford ample materials for a work which not only possesses 
poems, and none of whom have written better sentences than| much immediate interest, but will prove exceedingly valua- ° 





Tom and Bob—and ‘ Do take me,’ 


‘tive and beautiful. 


|which the work professes to have been established. The} 
October number contains among other interesting articles, 
‘avery spirited account of the Sixth Annual Muir of the) 


_dy of Baltimore. 


|to have given some extracts, and to have made it the subject |) 


| Washington, D. C.—It would at first appear to be a.difficult 


‘himself. He is a poet sui generis, and his works bear little | 
|resemblance to those of any other, past, present or to come, | 
He pours forth his rhapsodies, without eare ; and one might}! 
“song times suppose, almost without thought, were it not that| 
\; among his unfinished stanzas, we are frequently startled by| 
a line or a sentence evincing a depth of feeling, a clear and | 
glowing perception of natural or moral beauty, which almost 
jcalls forth an exclamation of astonishment and delight. He} 
has access tq a rich mine, but has no skill in refining the ore 
Ile goes down into its recesses, and brings up every thing g| 
orany thing, which comes to hand ;—earth, lead, dross and| 
gold: throwing the whole together, apparently, without any 
|desire to separate the different parts of the mass ; and with|| 
no thought of their relative worthlessness or value. His 
best touches are like those of one of the master spirits of 
|the lyre : 
en-winded barrel organ. 

The object of this poem is commendable. 
ithe effects of intemperance in high life. The author has 
jaccordingly selected his hero from an elevated rank in socie- 
\ty; and after describing his success in the field and the sen- 
late, has portrayee his downward eareer to disgrace and 
‘ruin. 


they are: 


“The school is out—wild hurrahs 
Are heard from many a merry mouth, 
That laugh at old Pud’s leathern laws— 
Happy boys—the sun is south, .« 
Through the ble sky the winds are blo®ing 
Joyous as an Irish glee, 

- And they are all—hurrah—a going 


Says a little chap with a chubby nose, 
That hooks, poor fellow, almost froze.” 

Hlere is another extragt, taken at random. In the last line, 
there is a very ‘beautiful something or other,’ if one could 
but describe or understand it. 

“That name rings loud from North to South,— 
Melts on admiring woman’s mofth,— 

Tolls in muffled Envy’s ear, 

Lake the bell that stirs a hero's bier ! 

We will give one more passage : containing a conception, 
which though wild and extravagant, is sits t singularly effec- 


“The night before their wedding one, 
They walked ont, as the setting sun 

O’er the earth its "yellow lustre threw, 

And the West was rich with red and ‘blue ; : 
Whilst tivilight’s curtain, spreading fay 
Was pinned with a single diamond stag.” 


in our country, for the dissemination of knowledge on prac- 


Its original essays are, in general, remarkably || 
well written; and its selections, although varied in their 
character, are made with careful reference to the objects for 


American Institute of New-York ; 
lent Address delivered on that occasion, by John P. Kenne- 
From the latter production, we intended 


of a separate notice: but are gnlygable to refer to it in this 
incidental manner. 


Tae Unitrep Srares Micitary anp Navat Macazine, 





: ‘and judgme 


his worst as nearly resemble the melody of a brok-| 


It is to exhibit 


The following are the opening lines ; and curious ones}, 


Tue Mecuanics’ Magagine. New-York.—Among that | 
‘important class of publications which have been established 


tical and scientific subjects, this Magazine has attained a}; 
dedbrvedly high rank, and gives every promise of increasing | 
, usefulness, 


ble for the purposes of historical reference. 


Tue Pexxy Macazine.—This popular miscellany ought 
| to find its way to every dwelling whose inmates have not ac- 
| cess to more extensive repositories of information, There 
) are thousands of families in our country to whom it would 
prove an acquisition, in comparison to which, the trifling sum 
\|necessary to obtain it, is not worth a thought. Periodicals 
lof this descgjption, whose contents are selected with care 

# canpot be too freely encouraged or too wide- 
Zi\ly disseminated ® Every accessory iri the great cause of 
| Education, has a claim upon public patronage: and in this 
|respect, we consider the establishment and support of well 
conducted publications of this character, as an object of vast 
| importance. 


| 


. 
| WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISUED. 
| Life of Archbishop Cranmer: by C. W. Le Bas. 
| Five Nights in St Albans. 
Austin Hall; or After-Dinner Conversations between a 
| Father and his Children, . . 
| Scenes in Our Parish: by a Country Parson’s Daughter.’ 
| Tom Cringle’s Log—(Second Series.) 
The Book of My Lady; A Melange; 
Knight. 
The Church of God: by Robert Wilson Evans. 
| The Young Orator: by Rev. 5.1, Blake. 
WORKS ANNOUNCED 48 IN THE PRESS. 
Combe’s System of Phrenology, (Revise. ) 
Dr. Andrew Combe on Insanity. 
‘Dewhurst’s Human and Comparative Phrenology, (Re- 
| vised.) . 
Introduction to the Grammar of Elocution by Dr. J. Bar- 
ber. 


by a Bachelor 





GLEANINGS 

| Mr John Frazee of New-York, has been engaged to model 
}and execute a marble bust of the celebrated mathematiciaa 
jand astronomer, Dr Bgyditch. Mr Frazee is already well 
|known to the public by"his bust of John Jay ; which is men- 
‘tioned in terms of high commendation. 

Mr R. M. Bird, the author of the ‘The Gladiater’ and 
‘Oraloosa,’ has produced a new drama, for Mr Forrest, en- 
titled the ‘ Broker of Bogota.’ 

Washington Irving is preparing a*work for the press, 
which is to embody the sketches of his late travels in the 
West. 

It has t@en stated that Mr Paulding is the author of the 
|‘ Memoirs of David Crockett.” This & not the fact. He is 
‘ehgaged on another work which is expected soon to appear. 
The public are threatengd with @ republication of Mr 

Willis’s ‘First Impressions of Europe,’ in two volumes, It 
| would be a pity to spoil so much good paper, to so little pur- 
pose. , j 

Proposals have been issued for the establishment if Phila- 
delphia, of a new Quarterly Beview, to be edited by Profes- 
sor Vethake, a gentleman whose abilities and ac quirements 
Rminently qualify him for the endorahing. It is to be enti- ° 
itled the ‘United States Review. 


le CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. ™ xy 


Orsamnat Parers.—The Scenery of Autuma—Manu- 











together with: the excel-| facture of C aoutchouc, or India-Rubber.—The Old Hat ; an 


‘American Tale.—Literary Notices.—Poetry—The Guard- 
|Chain.—Tranglations from the * Pastor Fido’ of Guarini. 
Se.ections.—The Spirit of the Hurricane, (Tale ).— Mili- 
jtary Academy, West-Point—Commodore Bainbridge.—Ba- 
‘ron de Steuben,—Last Moments of Distinguished Men.— 
Production of Manuscript Books.—Poetry—Times, goe by 
| Tarnes.—Silvia’s Smile.—The Soldier Grav@—Lines, by 





undertaking to collect an adequate supply of materials for a 


| Shelley. 








“es 






FRiscellancous Selections. 
TIMES GOE BY TURNES. 


BY ROBERT SuUTHWEL. 
The lo tree, in time, doth grow againe : 
Moot baked lants renew both fruite and flower: 
The sorriest wight may find release from paineg 
The driest soile take in some moistening shower. 
Times goe by turnes ; and chances change by couree, 
From foule to faire, from better hap to worse. 


«  Thegea of Fortune dotir not ever flowe ; 
e draws her favours to the lowest ebbe, 
Her tides have equal times to come and goe ; 
Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest webb. 
No joy so great, but runneth to an end : 
No hap so hard; but may, in time, amend. 


Not alwaies full of leaf, nor ever Spring— 

Not endlesse night, nor yet eternal day— 
The saddest birds a season find to sing : 

The roughest storms a calme may soon allay. 
Thus all, succeeding, turns. God tempers all— 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall 


A chance may win, what by mischancegas lost— 
The net that holds no great, takes little fish— 

In some things, all; in all things, none are crost— 
Few, all they need ; but none have all they wish. 

Unmixed joys here to no man befall— 

Who least, Rath some ; who most, hath never all. 

. 








From Bowring's “ Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain.” 


SILVIA’S SMILE. 
BY FRANCISCO DI BORJA. 
' ** Si algeres y risuenas.”’ 
« When bright and gay the waters roll . 
In 1 rivers to the sea, 
"Midst pearls, they take, my soul ! 
Their sweetest, loveliest smile from thee; * 
And when their dimpling currents flow, 
They imitate thy laughing brow. 


When Morning from its dusky bed 
Awakes with cold and slumbering eye, 
Ere yet he wears his tints of red 
. , He looks to see if thou art nigh, 
To offer thee a diadem, 
Of every ruby—every gem. P 


When Spring leads on the joyous sun, 
“He brighjgns on thy eyes, and takes 
A noble lustre,—when the sun 
_ Adarksome April first awakes, 
And gives his better smiles to May, 
He keeps for thee his fairest day. 


There are some idle ba@ls, who dream 
That they have seen, with raptured eyes, 
The smiling field,—the dimpled stream, 
And (strange deceit !) the Jaughing skies. 
My Silvia! field—nor streaf#—nor sky 
E’er smiled, but when thy smile was nigh. 


Tyrants they are :—but when they sla 
They culle not. * O, my Silvia if pea 
Art far more cruel, e’en than they. 
The Aurora, on the mountains brow, 
When it destfoys the dying night, 
Mourns o’ef its tomb, in tears of light. 


But thou canst smile, and yet destroy. ; 
And oft within thy eyes I see 
A radiant thrqne of love and joy, 
Which is,—but mockery. 
That smile, which such fair dimples wears, 
Is, for my thoughts, a fount of tears. 


THE SOLDIER’S GRAVE. 


There's a white stone placed upon yonder tomb, 
-Beneath is a Soldier lying : 
His death-wound came amid sword and plume, 
hen banner and ball @ere flying. 


Yet now he sleeps, the turf on his breast, 

By wet wild flowers surrounded ; 
The church shadow falis o’er his place of rest, 
gia the steps of his childhood bounded. 


ere were tears that fell from manly eyes, 

There was woman’s gentler weeping, 
And the wailing of age and infant cries, 

O’er the grave where he lies sleeping. 


He had left his home in his spirit’s pride, 
With his father’s sword and blessing ; 

He stood with the valiant, side by side, 

. His country’s wrongs redressing. 


He came again in the light of his fame, 
When the rgd campaign was over: 

One h@art that in secret had kept his name, ’ 
Was claimed by the soldier lover. 


x. 4 
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But the cloud of strife came upon the sky, 
*y left his aa for 1 _— ; 

And his young child’s lisp, for the loud war 
And the cannon’s long Sond rattle. ~ 


. He came again—but an altered man: 
The path of the grave was beforé him, 

And the smile that he wore was cold and wan, 
For the shadow of death hung o’er him. 


He spoke of victory, spoke of cheer ; 
These are words that are vainly spoken 

To the childless mother, or orphan’s ear, 
Or the widow whose heart is broken. 


A helmet and sword are engraved on the stone, 
Half hidden by yonder willow ; 

There he sleeps, whose death in battle was won, 
But who died on his own home pillow ! e 


LINES; 
BY P. B. SHELLEY. 
Wher the lamp is shatter’d, 
The light in the dust lies dead— 
When the cloud is scattered 
The rainbow’s glory is shed, 
’ When the lute is broken, 
Sweet tones are remember’d not; ¢ 
When the lips have spoken, 
Loved accents are soon forgot. 


As musicand splendor 

Survive not the Jamp and the lute, 
The heart’s echoes render 

No song when the spirit is mute :— 
No song but sad dirges, 

Like the wind through a ruin’d cell, 
Or the mournful surges- 

That ring the dead seaman’s knell. 


When hearts have once mingled, 
Love first leaves the well-built nest: 
The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once possessed. 
O, Love ! who bewailest 
The frailty of all things here, ~ 
Why choose the frailest 
For your cradle, your home and yoyr bier ? 


Its passions’ will rock thee, 
Ag the storms rock the ravens on high, 
right reason will mock’ thee, 
Like the sun from a wintry sky. 
From thy nest every rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 
Leave thee naked to laughter, 
When leaves fall and cold winds come. 


MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS OF GOETHE. 
Modern poets pour a great deal of water into their ink. 


| The greatest difficulties are found where*they are least 


|expected. . 
| In the works of maui, as in those of nature, their purpose 
‘and design are the proper objects of our attention. 
The greatest good that we derive from History is that it 
awakes enthusiasm. . 
|. Literature is a fragment ofa fragment. Ofall that ever 
happened, or has been said, but a fragment has been written; 
and of this latter, but’ little is extant. 
Shakspeare is dangerous reading to budding talent, he 
a it to reproduce him, while it fancies it 1s producing 
itself. 
| Wisdom exists only in trath. 
| The smallest hair casts its shadow. 
| There are ‘not always frogs where there is water; but 
| a we hear them croak, we may be sure the latter is not 
far off. 
‘Many knock at random on the will with the hammer ; and 
fancy they hit the nail on the head, every time. 
Historical writing is a way of getting rid of the Past. 
What we do not-understand, we do not possess, * 
Foresight is simple, retrospection manifold. 
One who feels not love, must learn to flatter, or he wil! 
never succeed, 


ring. 

There are men who never go wrong, because they never 
entertain a sensible project. 

Time ig itself an element. 

Let us"know the world as we may, it has always a day and 
night side. 

At all times, it is individuals, and not the Age which have 
influenced knowledge. It was his Age which poisoned Soc- 
rates, his age whiich condemed Huss to the stake. Ages 
have always been alike. 

What government is ghe best ?—That which teaches us 
to govern ourselves. 

Truth is like God: it does not show itself directly ; we 
must seek it in its manifestations. 

It would not be worth while to live to seventy, if all the 








wisdom of the world is foolishness before God. 













BonaPaRTe anp CANova- was — familiar 
with Bonapgrte, and was often alone with him and Josephine. 
The warrior } the artist. “You make conquests on mar- 
ble,” said “they are harder than mine.” “ And perhaps 
moré durable,” observéd Canova ; and then he entreated him 
to rest amidst his trophie® to eonsolidate his power, and no 

longer to risk a destiny sv ®ften assured ” victory. The 
fpenenes laughed at the sculptor’s fears. “I fight newbat- 
\tles,” said he, “ as you make new statues.” “It is dif- 
ferent,” said the sculptor ; “an artist ought never to stop in 


_|the purguit of the fine grts; there we may always march on 


from conquest to conquest. Mediocrity alone conceives that 
the goal is attained ; for a thousand dangers await the warrior 
on the road of ambition; think of Cesar and a multitude be- 
sides.” “ You anticipate for me, then, the ides of March!” 
“Ah! Tapprehend less for your death than your defeat.”— 
“T fear neither the one nor the other; both will find me as 
immovable as your statues.” 

Tue Duptey Crest.—The most singular combat by 
which erms were ever gained, was one which happened in 
the family of Hotot. The family of Dudley, in Northampton- 
shire, bears for a crest, a womari’s head, with a helmet; her 
| hair dishevelled, and her throat-leash loose. The occasion 
lof this crest was singular. Inthe year 1390, Hotot having a 
dispute with one Rin: dale, about the title to a piece of land, 
they agreed to mget on the disputed ground, and decide it 
iby combat. On the day appointed, Hotot was laid up with 
‘the gout; rather than he should suffer in his honor, or lose 
his land, his daughter Agnes armed herself cap-a-pie, 
|mounted her father’s steed, and went to meet Ringsdale at 
the time appointed. After a stubborn fightgshe dismounted 
him, and when he was on the ground, she loosened her throat- 
leash, lifted up her helmet, and letting down her hair upon 
her shoulders, dis@overed her sex. Agnes afterwards mar- 
|ried into the Dudley family: and in honor of this heroic ac- 
tion, her descendants have always used the above crest, with 
the motto, “ Galea spes Salutis.” , 





—_— 


QUEEN ofPeants—Dr Fisher, of Moscow, in a work 
which he haggecently published on the ‘Pearl Fisheries of 
Russia,’ descfibes a pearl, which is now in possession of a 
| Greek merchant, residing at Moscow, of the name of Zezima, 
which, he says, has not perhaps its equal> It .was brought 
from the East Indies, and is kept in a rich casket. It weighs 
|27 7-8 carats, almost a quarter of an ounce; it is perfectly 
ispherical, and of a brilliancy surpassing that of the most 
highly polished silver; it is transparent, and so smooth that 
when placed on a level. surface, it contintes rolling about 
like quicksilver. 


A Bareain.—* What do you ask for this sketch ?” said 
Sir Joshua to an old picture dealer, whose portfolio he was 
looking over. “Twenty guineas, sir.” “ Twenty pence, I 
suppose you mean?” “ No, sir, it is true [would have taken 
twenty pence for it this morning, but if the President of the 
Academy thinks it worth looking at, all the world will think 
it worth buying.” Sir Joshua ordered him to send the sketch 
home, and gave him the ggoney. 

Joun Béyyay’s ‘Inpictment.—The bill of indictment 
preferred against John Bunyan, ran thus:—“John Bunyan 
hath devilishly and perniciously abstained from coming to 


of several unlawful meetings and conventicles to the dis- 
turbance and distraction of the good subjects of this king- 
dom, contrary to the law of our Sovereign Lord and King.” 
He was imprisoned twelve years and six months. 


The following canon was issued by the Bishop offeach, 
diocese in the’reign of William the Conqueror :—* Let those 
who fight only for hope pf a r@ward, know that they ought to 
do penance as for murder.” 

Sam Foote axp tHe Scoip.—Sam Foote being scolded 
severely, on some occasion, by a lady of not the most agree- 
able temper; he replied—*I have heard of tartar and byim- 
stone: and, by Jove, madam, you are the cream of the one, 
and the flower of the other.” 











“ A Lawyer,” said Lord Brougham, (in a facetious mood,) 


| ‘is a learned gentleman who rescues your estate from your. 
The world is a cracked bell; it rattles, but it does not) enemy, and keeps it himself.” 


The following prayer gvas made by an Irishman in the 
woods between New York and Canada, in 1784:—“Lord, 
|have compassion upon me, a poor unfortunate sinner, three 
thousand miles from my own country, and seventy-five from 
‘any where else.” 
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